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Rapala sid and importers have had in 
recent months the horrors of design piracy so 
forcibly demonstrated by the slaughter sales in the 
department stores that they have awakened acutely to 
the far-reaching importance of 
EXCELLENT Tactics a copyright bill. 
TO DiscoURAGE Under present business con- 
DeEsIGN Prracy ditions it isn’t at all surprising 
that there should be clearance 
sales, but these sales wouldn’t have the stimulus back 
of them of good designs and good colorings were it not 
for thé fact that the designs were in many cases copies 
of quality stuffs. 

We all know the story of the Design Bill; how it 
was unanimously endorsed by the Patent Committee of 
the House and how it finally passed the House and: 
reached the Senate where it was sidetracked by filibus- 
tering tactics which prevented its passage although a 
canvass of the Senate showed that if it once went to 
ballot it would be adopted by large majority. ies 

The Bill will come up again, but in the meantiine ~ 
the silk men have gone direct to the source of much ‘” 
of their troubles (the printers who reproduce: for, the , 
pirate the cleverest things’ in the market) and they 
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that they will engrave no blocks and do no printing of 
any designs that have not been registered with the Silk 
Association. 

This will unquestionably check much of the piracy 
of printed designs in dress goods at its source, but it’s 
only a measure of expediency. More and more in 
godd times and bad times it becomes obvious that to 
prevent the worst sort of cut-throat competition, piracy 
should be crushed. 


HE magnificent building on Fifth Avenue extend- 
ing from 103rd to 104th St., the Museum of the 
City of New York, will probably be opened to the pub- 
lic: within a year, but there is a great,déal of work still 
in hand covering the develop; 


ayeht of the’ various ‘phases of 
Museum ©, We ‘froni the earliest Dutch set- 
NEARING tlement of “New. York down to 


COMPLETION date. ae 
Particularly interesting to 
the decorative trades will be the interiors. nf, 


The Museum of the City of New York :awas in- 


.corporated as far back as 1923. At the time ‘of its 
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inception the City granted the use of the old Gracie 
Mansion, but the new building will more adequately 
present the exhibits of the Museum and is much 
more conveniently located. The ground was given by 


the city on the provision that the museum raise 
$2,000,000 for the building. 


HE President’s Conference Committee on Home 
Building, which includes also home furnishing 

and decoration, is to be held in Washington December 
2-5. About four hundred persons are assisting in the 
preparatory work which covers 


THE PRESIDENT’S the investigation and study of 


CONFERENCE the needs of the public in the 
CoMMITTEE broad field of housing and fur- 
On Home nishing. This conference will be 
BUILDING the first of its kind ever held in 


America. 


The Committee having specifically to do with the 
furnishing of the home, its economic planning and un- 
derstanding of qualities character, and style, has made 
a very conscientious survey of the subject, and besides 
an educational program to reach the public through 
Government pamphlets and other channels, it is to be 
hoped that they will recommend the adoption of a code 
of ethics for the wholesale and retail trades, because 
without such a code it would be difficult to safeguard 
the public. 


The merchandise man of one of the largest de- 
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partment stores in New York observed recently. 


“I would like to see certain things standardized. 
I would like to have ‘down’ definitely defined. A down 
filled divan doesn’t mean chopped chicken feathers. 


“T would like to see curled hair classified accord- 
ing to grade, whether: mane-hair, tail-hair or synthetic 
hair. The Government protects the public in grocer- 
ies, and even canned vegetables are clearly stamped ac- 
cording to grade of contents. Retailers have been 
stopped absolutely from selling artificial silk as real 
silk. The fur trade has been whipped into line and a 
woman knows now what she’s buying. Nobody buys 
silverware in ignorance of whether or not it’s sterling, 
but there are plenty of things that go into the furnish- 
ing of the home that need similar safeguarding both 
for the trade and public.” 


We are all of us interested in better artistry and 
a more intelligent understanding of taste and proprie- 
ty in home furnishings but the fundamentals of the 
whole broad subject lie in quality and incidentally in the 
protection of those who give quality against the im- 
positions of those who simply copy the appearance of 
the thing in shoddy. 


OR many years the upholsterer has preached the 

doctrine of the power of suggestion as a sell- 
ing stimulus. 

While in the larger stores it will be always neces- 
sary to have heads of stock, they should. be always 
governed by a _ directing 
head or manager who can 
visualize the relationship of 
these stocks. 

For forty years we 
have urged, particularly 
upon the department stores, that the power of 
suggestion in the purchase of upholstery 
goods may come through the furniture depart- 
ment or vice versa; that these stocks should 
have a sympathetic relation and not be han- 
dled solely as merchandise independent of the 
ultimate relationship. 

Today this thought is being materialized 
by Mr. Niss in Milwaukee, who is showing 
goods in their proper relationship even to car- 
peting, having the cooperation of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co. 

We have an excellent example of what 
may be accomplished along this line in the 
open showrooms of McGibbon & Co. The 
trade can hardly realize the beauty of this 
showroom, presenting as it does, not only ap- 

(Continued on page 135) 


THe POWER OF 
SUGGESTION As 
A SALES 
STIMULUS 


Among the many groups at McGibbon’s where upholstery stuffs 
and furniture and accessories are coordinated, there’s one 
rather unusual arrangement easily produced at little expense 
—_ very effective—a suggested corner stairway. See text 
above. 








A LIBRARY WORK ROOM 
DECORATED TO EXPRESS 
COMFORT. CONVENIENCE 
AND GOOD TASTE 














“OLD NEW YORK"? USED 
AS A DINING ROOM WALL 
DECORATION 


The photographic process by which such interesting decora- 
tions are achieved was described in our last issue. 











MID-VICTORIAN 
REDIVIVUS 


Chronologically defined, Mid-Victorian was the 

middle period of Queen Victoria’s reign. Born in 

1819, Victoria ascended to the throne in 1837 and 

died in 1901. Méid-Victorian usually is regarded 
as that period between 1850 and 1870. 


‘“ ID-VICTORIAN” has come to be regarded as 

a term of contempt for a period that was 
chaotic. And yet there was considerable in the period 
that was delightful. 

The mirrors were usually good; the marble man- 
tels were exquisite, and much of the furniture was 
highly creditable showing a primitive feeling for 
the French style, after the manner of the French 
Provincial. 

Nevertheless, while the cabinetmakers produced 
many excellent examples, they were lost in the over- 
whelming surroundings of garish wall paper and car- 
peting and depressive curtains and upholsterings ‘of 
horsehair or kill-joy colorings. 

There were few books of furnishing in those days, 
no lecture courses or schools to guide the public, not 
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Adaptation of the old Sleepy Hollow chair. Courtesy Palmer & Embury. 








In the glorious Mid-Victorian era as viewed by Currier & Ives. 
Title, ‘The Bachelor.” 


even “Hints to the Homemaker” in the weekly paper. 
And the amateur crowded her home with incongruous 
accumulations of wax flowers and tidies and over- 
decorated jim cracks that cluttered the what-not, the 
mantel, the tables, in the pathetic and futile effort to do 
something beautiful. 

And today when we attempt to show a Mid- 
Victorian room we do it as they do it in the Gracie 
Mansion with a lot of contributed odds and ends loaned 
from various sources, and the more atrocious and pre- 
posterous they appear the better they seem to please 
the museums. 

Nevertheless, there are thousands of homes in 
America where Mid-Victorian furniture may be found, 
perhaps in the attic, perhaps still grudgingly given a 
place in the living rooms, preserved because of more 
intimate memories than those associated with the older 
pieces, and many of them are really delightful and 
could be restored to a place of charm and dignity in the 
modern home if upholstered 
in a sympathetic spirit, getting 
away from horsehair and rep, 
and hard, stiff seats and backs, 
and treating their black walnut 
or rosewood frames in needle- 
work, gorgeous in birds and 
floriculture, East Indian, Chi- 
nese or Elizabethan. 


The original Sleepy Hollow chair. 
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The “Sleepy Hollow” chair was one of the most 
comfortable chairs ever made. I saw an original 
lately in the hands of Ernest Hagen, made for 
Samuel Coleman who had a studio at Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-fifth Street, the site of the old Fifth 
Avenue Auction Rooms. Mr. Coleman was the 
friend and advisor of Louis Tiffany and Robert de 
Forest, and art leaders of the period, and the chair 
was very popular with fashionable New York. 

And while not now made in its original shape, 
which hung very low, Palmer & Embury show an 
excellent adaptation. Indeed, the chair was so 
popular that for quite a while the Hofstatters made 
it mounted upon an oscillating base. 

Other furniture, distinctive because of its struc- 
tural character, being of laminated wood, was the 
Belter furniture. 

In 1850 John Belter had a cabinetmaking shop at 
372 Broadway. Some of his pieces were so extrava- 
gant that it would be difficult to place them in the mod- 
ern home. Some, however, of the simpler type, were 
excellent: 


N THE first chapter of his autobiography Theodore 
| Roosevelt, writing of his mother’s house, deplored 
the sombre furnishings and the lack of taste, but dwelt 
nevertheless upon the excellence of the rosewood and 
mahogany furniture. 

It’s a long way back to ’58, when Theodore J. 
Palmer was a boy working for J. E. Braunsdorf down 
on Rivington Street; Braunsdorf used to buy his 








A graceful Mid-Victorian piece by Theodore Palmer about 1868. 


French mirror plates from Roosevelt’s father, who, as 
Roosevelt & Co., had a shop on Maiden Lane. 

Those were the days of cobblestone streets; no 
bridges across the rivers; no subways; no trolley-cars 
or telephones. Fashionable New York lived over on 
the East Side as far as Second Avenue, and when the 
Stewart mansion was built on Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street, people wondered at Mr. Stewart's 
going so far north and so far west—out of town, in 
fact. And up above Forty-second Street was ‘“Goat- 
ville.” 

In the local directory seventy odd years ago 250 
cabinetmakers were listed, but no furniture manufac- 
turers. In fact, the furniture manufacturers, as distin- 
guished from cabinetmakers, were not listed until 1876. 

(Continued on page 135) 


In the Mid-Victorian era, 1868. The locality between Fifth and Sixth Ave. at 55th and 56th St. 
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ADVERTISING 
WHICH FOSTERS 
SUSPICIO™N 


COMMENT ON CERTAIN ADVERTIS= 
ING PRACTICES WHICH HAVE BEEN 
WIDELY CRITICIZED 


VHE New York newspapers have been full recently 
| of a controversy with respect to the bargain ad- 
vertising of certain stores. Whole pages have been 
taken by representative stores, not for the purpose of 
exploiting their own merchandise, but for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to alleged unethical practices 
on the part of other merchants. 

If this controversy was purely an abstract debate 
concerning business ethics as practiced by certain 
competing firms, we would be inclined to permit it to 
wear itself out, as all controversies do, if given time. 
In this instance, however, the principles involved are 
of greater importance than a mere verbal argument 
between competing mercantile influences. It is the 
value of the public’s confidence in 
printed publicity that is at stake. The 
mere matter of the words that are 
used in the phrasing of high-sound- 
ing claims is, it is true, a subject of 
debate which involves a question of 
veracity, sincerity and ethical con- 
duct which may affect public opin- 
ion to such a depth as to constitute 
an injury to a merchant’s reputation. 
But if the public faith in commercial 
advertising is destroyed, the nation 
suffers an injury which is beyond 
the power of anyone to calculate. Let 
the public once conceive the thought 
that price reductions quoted in mer- 
chandise advertising are either gross 
exaggerations or downright false- 
hoods—let them once suspect that 
comparative price quotations are 
pure fiction, intended to catch the 
unwary shopper—and the thousands 





Four chairs seemingly almost identical advertised 
by four stores at absurdly varying prices. 





of newspaper pages, now the principal means of 
communication between the retail merchant and his 
local customer community will undergo a form of 
creeping paralysis that in a very short space of time 
will destroy its value to merchant, customer, and pub- 
lic alike. 

It is inconceivable that at a time when retail busi- 
ness in general needs no one thing so badly as it needs 
the support, the interest and the confidence of the buy- 
ing public, it should engage in a printed war of price 
depression from which no one can reap permanent 
advantage—while all must inevitably suffer. 

It is not for us to determine the facts in the case; 
we are neither judge nor jury; but, like other bystand- 
ers, we are influenced by the impressions this adver- 
tising of “unheard-of bargains” creates. While the 
practice of exaggerated price comparisons in newspa- 
per advertising is by no means confined to department 
stores, they are the most conspicuous offenders in this 
regard. Furthermore, the merchandise in which the 
readers of this magazine are the most interested is 
not the only merchandise that has been subjected ex- 
clusively to the price chiseler’s influence. But we be- 
lieve that there are no stocks that have been held up 
to a more thorough system of price defamation than 
have been drapery fabrics, furniture, and floor cover- 
ings at the hands of the department stores. 


The editor of The Nation’s Business in a public 
address recently made, used an expression to the effect 


(Continued on page 126) 
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DRAPERIES IN THE NEW WALDORF-ASTORIA 


HE drapery treatments throughout the Waldorf- 

Astoria are interesting as reflecting the tastes of 
the hotel’s prospective guests. Nothing could be simp- 
ler than the draperies of the $33,000.a year suite done 
by Alavoine or the charming rooms by Arthur S. Ver- 
nay or the Bodart Co. There are no complicated over- 
drapes and the $20,000 to $33,000 suites are all done 
in fabrics that hang gracefully, and in simple folds. 

Considerable use was made of the cut valance. 

After viewing forty or fifty of these suites one is 
impressed by the cheeriness of the color effects. On 
all the beds in the whole hotel we didn’t see a single 
white counterpane. 

They are all integral factors of the whole color 
scheme. 

The rooms throughout are wall papered wherever 
they ought to be, not in conventional chintz figures or 
stripes, but in unusual, snappy, breezy, highly-colored 
effects. Some of the formal French rooms are hung 
in fabrics, but nobody who will go through the Wal- 
dorf will fail to remember the corridors on floor after 
floor papered in Lloyd’s Kew Garden pattern. 

In some of the more formal rooms a very simple 
drape was followed, the material being silk damasks. 
( Fig. A.) 

In one of the tower apartments there’s a very ef- 


fective drapery in the conventional form here shown 
in Fig. B. 

In some cases the architecture of the room pro- 
vides an arch that is treated in the simplest possible 
manner. (Fig. C.) 

On the 41st story there are some charming effects 
in chintz and cretonne with a flat valance, perfectly 
simple as sketched in Fig. D. 

On the 27th floor of the building there’s a frequent 
use of cut valances with very voluminous side curtains. 
(Fig. E.) 

The Sert room is superb with its side walls in 
painted panels. It’s a room that’s going to be talked 
about. The curtains are arranged in the simplest man- 
ner possible. The arch of the window is hung in per- 
fectly straight folds, cream satin with side curtains 
which are equally simple. (Fig. F.) 

On the 34th floor we note a very popular treat- 
ment with wood cornice gilded, and a flat damask va- 
lance and curtains to match. This suite was done by 
Alavoine and is very charming but very simple. It’s 
a suite, by the by, that rents for $33,000 a year. 
(Fig. G.) 

In Fig. H, a cretonne effect that’s very clever. The 
valance is' in Queen Anne design of flowers and birds 
and the curtains the same, both valence and curtains 
being edged with two inch scallops of brick red. This 
same brick red is carried out in some of the chair 

coverings. 





Some of the cretonne effects tised 
elsewhere are in very simple pipings. 



































Top, left, Figure G.; Right, Figure E. 





(Fig. I.) 


SALES INTERESTING TO DECORATORS 


Mex sales of interest to decorators 

will be held at the American Art 
Association Anderson Galleries, Inc. dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 

October 20-24. English furniture, 
Georgian silver, Oriental rugs, renais- 
sance tapestries and fine decorative ob- 
jects. Property of the estates of the 
late Dr. William Cowan and Eleanor B. 
W. Cowan, 

October 30-31. Clifford Carlisle 
Kaufmann private collection of Ameri- 
can antiques. 











November 11-13. Paintings, furni- 
ture, art objects, books. . Collection of 
the late Gifford A. Cochran. 

November 14. Early American 
furniture including Savery, John Sey- 
mour and Duncan Phyfe pieces. Collec- 
tion formed by Roland Vaughn. 
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Fig. F. 


top, right, Fig. D; Bottom, Fig. C. 


Top, left, Fig. B; 













































































Fig. A. 




















Top, left, Fig. H; top, right, Fig. 1. 


Fig. G1. 











USED IN THE 


SKETCHES OF SOME OF THE DRAPERIES 


NEW WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL 





(See text on opposite page) 
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OUR FUTURE EXECUTIVES 
EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY THORNDYKE DELAND 

N an address in Providence on October 5th, Thorn- 
I dyke Deland, president of Thorndyke Deland & 
Associates, Specialists in Executive Placements, had 
several interesting things to say about the Executive, 
Past and Future to the members of the Town Crier’s 
Club. Below we give excerpts from his address : 
.... “When I look over a group of executives I al- 
ways wonder who will retain their places and grow 
bigger, and who will gradually fall behind in the race 
and eventually lose out; who are the coming men and 
who are the fading giants. The next few years will 
bring about a very decided change in your roster of 
successful executives, and it is going to be interesting 
to see the type of business leader who will survive. 

... “The executive today has to train himself to 
be broader-minded, even to go so far as to be inter- 
nationally minded. We as a nation of business and 
professional men have perhaps carried one of our vir- 
tues too far, namely, concentration. Undoubtedly the 
focusing of our attention on one line of business or 
one detail of human endeavor has brought us suc- 
cess in a big way. At the same time it has made us 
not narrow-minded, should I say, but at least single- 
minded to too great a degree. 

“As an illustration of the point I want to make, 
let me tell you of the difficulty we find, in fact, the 
impossibility, of taking a successful executive out of 
the wholesale or manufacturing business and placing 
him in an important position in a department store. 
The store owner does not give him credit for knowing 
anything about the retail end of a business. Think of 
the good ideas and practical experience that could be 
brought from one successful enterprise to another by 
adopting executives from the outside. 

“The experiment has been tried and it has failed. 
It has failed in most instances not because of the store 
owner nor of the manufacturer, but because of the 
weakness of the executive. In nine cases out of ten 
he failed to adapt himself to the new problems he 
met; and herein lies the root of much of our trouble. 
Each man has taken a more or less selfish attitude to- 
ward his own field of work. If he is a retailer he has 
closed his eyes to the problems of the manufacturer. 
[f he is a manufacturer he has only given secondary 
thought to the needs of the retailer; and why is this? 
3usiness has been so good and easy to get that the re- 
tailer has been too prosperous to worry about the pro- 
ducer. There has always been such a ready market 
for goods of all kinds that the manufacturer has both- 
ered himself little about the retailer’s problem and has 
given scant attention to the methods of distribution. 
In this way the two elements of manufacturing and 
distributing have grown up somewhat antagonistic to 
each other. 
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.... “Since the dark days of 1929—and the clouds 
are still hanging low—the manufacturer, the retailer, 
and all of us have had time to think. We have had to 
think, and think hard. The successful executive is 
the one who has broadened his point of view in the 
last 24 months, and looks all of these problems squarely 
in the face and is willing to’ grapple with them. He 
is looking beyond his own horizon, and studying facts 
—and there are plenty of facts to study. 

.... “It is getting increasingly difficult to pick com- 
petent, wise executives for important positions. We 
note this in our everyday work of furnishing buyers, 
sales managers and other executives to the commercial 
institutions. 

“What are the reasons? 

“One is that the stores, banks, and all industrial 
institutions are hanging on to their best brains for all 
they are worth. They need them now more than ever. 

“Another reason is that a successful man is not 
taking a chance on making a change. He is not going 
into a new enterprise with strange associations where 
he is not sure what progress he will make. He is 
sticking close to. the job he has and he is bending all 
of his energy toward making himself indispensable. 
He is putting more effort and thought into his work 
and perfecting himself in handling its details. He re- 
alizes that if he makes a change and finds conditions 
not to his liking, a search for a new connection might 
prove in vain. 

“A great number of so-called ‘big executives’ 
of prosperous times have disappeared. Perhaps 
there were not so many ‘big executives after all. 
The glamour of their accomplishments has vanished 
since business has ebbed. When we look around to 
find really capable executives we find those who built 
a big name for themselves in years past shorn of all 
their glory and seem insignificant to cope with the 
present keen competition and hard business conditions. 
An aggressive, well balanced, perservering executive © 
who knows his business thoroughly is indeed a rare 
article. 

“This period has proved to be an acid test. Men 
who were considered capable have failed to measure 
up to the responsibilities and requirements of these 
hazardous times. They could ride the waves of pros- 
perity, but are unable to pilot the ship through the 
storms of adversity. 

“The successful executives who will pull Ameri- 
can business out of its despondency are the well 
rounded men who not only have a thorough knowledge 
of their own business, but who also have some under- 
standing of operations and conditions in other indus- 
tries contingent to their own and which may affect 
their affairs in an indirect way. 

“If we had more of this type I firmly believe less 

(Continued on page 120) 
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THE FOUR MILLION PLAN ABANDONED 


T IS with genuine regret that we are called upon to 
record the abandonment of the National Home 
Furnishings Program, which started actively in 

1928 with the inauguration of a plan to raise a four- 
million-dollar fund to spend in a four year advertising 
plan to make America “Furniture Conscious.” From 
the inception of the scheme, the active support of all 
trade magazines was invited and this office has been 
constantly in receipt of the promotional literature sent 
out by the campaign’s headquarters. 

In February 1929 our editorial pages carried the 
following announcement :— 

The furniture trade, through what is called The National 
Home Furnishing Campaign, are endeavoring to undertake 
a most ambitious publicity program. They are after a fund 
of $4,900,000. Subscriptions are invited which must all rep- 
resent an amount equivalent to one-third of one per cent. of 
the 1927 business done by the subscriber. Unless they raise 
the full $4,000,000 by December 14, 1929, all subscriptions, 
which are in legal form and will be held by the Peoples State 
Bank, will be null and void and returned to the subscriber. 
Eighty-five per cent. of the fund, if raised, will be used for 
advertising in the national magazines; the other fifteen per 
cent. for expense and advertising commissions. 

This bare statement of the facts without the re- 
flection of any editorial opinion either for or against 
the scheme ‘was an evidence of suspended judgment. 
While we did not feel that the facts warranted our 
endorsement of the scheme, we were unwilling to 
oppose its..chances of success by. registering, in ad- 
vance, our opinion as to its merits. There have been 


frequent opportunities during the progress of the cam- 
paign for us to have registered our endorsement and 
approval, but we may now frankly say that while we 
have never expressed an adverse opinion concerning its 
value we have never found that the plan merited our 
editorial espousal. 

According to the calculation of those closer to the 
actual figures than ourselves, at the completion of 
undertakings already underway, thus bringing the 
entire program to an end, about $1,750,000 will have 
been spent. 


It would be of little value now to detail the reasons 
for the failure of this plan, most conspicuous of which 
is undoubtedly the general business depression that de- 
veloped almost coincidentally with the initial advertis- 
ing campaign. It is unfortunate that a sum of money 
of such magnitude should have been appropriated at a 
time when the furniture industry was ill-able to sup- 
port its contributions to the fund. (Of the 2200 con- 
tributors 368 were either bankrupt or in the hands of 
receivers at the beginning of 1931.) 


We are genuinely sorry that the campaign has 
been a failure and that its sponsors have been forced to 
urge its discontinuance. We would much rather have 
been able to record the success of the plan in spite of 
our disapproval of certain of its details, It should not 
be considered, however, that the sum of money spent 
on this scheme has been entirely wasted, it has served 

(Continued on page 135) 





A view in the Drapery Department of W. & J. Sloane, New York 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


HE CHANGE in the plan of the National Home 

Furnishings Program, whereby the national adver- 
tising and radio broadcasting has been eliminated from 
the national style show, has led to a change of dates 
for the participation of the California trade. Instead 
of the style show.opening here on October 7, it will 
open a week later. Late in August a pre-style show 
exhibition was held at the San Francisco Furniture 
Exchange. 

The lines of the Bennett Mills Corp., will shortly 
be carried in stock in San Francisco, a lease having 
been secured on quarters at 165-169 Second street. 
The change will be made about the first of November. 
For some time.stock has been carried at Fourth and 
Alice streets, Oakland, by the A. F. Burch Company, 
selling agents. 

B. R. Funsten, president of the Walton N. Moore 
Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, has been named 
a member of the national panel of arbitrators of the 
American Arbitration Tribunal. The appointment 
came as a result of the recent establishment of an 
arbitration plan by which disputes between members 
of the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute and their cus- 
tomers are expected to be adjusted. 


The importance of San Francisco as a wholesale 
center is indicated in preliminary figures received by 
Wesley O. Ash, manager of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at San Francisco. These 
figures indicate that San Francisco does more whole- 
sale business per capita than any other city in the 
United States and that it outsells all but nine States in 
the Union. Wholesale business here per capita amounts 
to $2489.39. Pittsburgh, the second ranking city, does 
a business of $2178. The Los Angeles rating is $1002, 
Seattle, $830 and Portland $658. The national aver- 
age per 1000 persons is $567,122, the California aver- 
age is $732,609 and the San Francisco average 
$2,489,000. 

The Emporium, San Francisco, recently featured 
an exhibition and sale of antique furniture and decora- 
tions gathered by the United Studios, of Hollywood, 
and used in the filming of motion pictures. About four 
hundred pieces were offered and many carried with 
them the lists of pictures in which they were used, 
together with the screen stars featured. Because of 
the cultural significance of the exhibition, Thomas Carr 
Howe, Jr., assistant director of the California Palace 
of the. Legion of Honor, consented to lecture on its 
historic background. 

A complete re-organization of the Gaines-Walrath 
Co., of San Francisco and Oakland, has been made, 
following the withdrawal of the Gaines interests. 
Leon A, Walrath has been elected president and is 
acting as manager of the Oakland store. Eugene E. 
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Thieme has been elected vice-president, and Addison 
D. Pitts, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Pitts is in charge 
of the store in San Francisco. Furniture, draperies 
and floor coverings are carried at both stores. 

A. L. Abrott, who has had experience both as a 
manufacturer and a retailer of home furnishings, has 
been made sales manager for S. Karpen & Bros., in 
the Greater San Francisco field. 

William Meyers has been made buyer of drap- 
eries for the down-stairs department of The Em- 
porium, San Francisco. 

Fred Plummer, well known in decorative circles 
at San Francisco, and for some time with L. Lion & 
Son, San Jose, Cal., is now with the John Breuner 
Company, San Francisco. 

A rug shop has been opened at 923 Eighth Street, 
Sacramento, Cal., by Ben J. Maison for twenty years 
with the John Breuner Company. 

S. Victor Davidow has filed a statement at Ala- 
meda, Cal., to indicate that he is in business there 
under the firm style of the Rug and Art Shop. 

The H. C. Capwell Company, Oakland, is meet- 
ing with an interesting degree of success with its fixed 
price of $19.75 for re-upholstering or making a slip 
cover for a davenport of any size or type, exclusive 
of the cost of the material used. It has been found 
that the offer interests many who have hesitated to 
have work of this kind done, owing to the uncertainty 
of the labor charge. 

The William Volker Company, of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, has furnished the University of 
California at Los Angeles with more than seven hun- 
dred yards of carpeting from the mills of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co. 

T. D. Plumer, long with the Pratt Furniture Com- 
pany, Santa Monica, Cal., has severed his connection 
with this firm to give his attention to the Plumer 
Drapery Company, the activities of which are to be 
enlarged by the addition of floor covering lines. 

Davis & Williams, with offices at San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle and Denver, have been made 
selling agents on the Pacific Slope for the Gulbenkian 
Seamless Rug Company. 

David H. Upright, of Caro & Upright, carrying 
stocks of drapery and upholstery fabrics at wholesale 
at San Francisco and Los Angeles, plans to leave on 
an Eastern buying trip about the middle of October. 

An interesting series of “At Home” days, held the 
last of each month, has been featured of late on the 
third floor of The Emporium, San Francisco, given 
over to draperies and home furnishings. The series 
opened with a talk on color in draperies, linen and 
decorations by an instructor in art, this being illustrated 
by, colored fabrics. This has been followed by talks 
on furniture and on planning a typical California home. 

(Continued on page 116) 









Left, note the quaint wall paper and 
the correct architectural detail. 


Right, the furniture pieces were 
many of them exact reproductions 
from historic originals 


A MOTION PICTURE OF THE EARLY AMERICAN PERIOD 
CORRECT IN EVERY DECORATIVE DETAIL 


In the making of “Alexander Hamilton,” starring George Arliss, the producers had the cooperation of a large 
decorative firm in making the settings true to the times portrayed. See text on page 109. 











FROM THE MOTION BPICTURE **ALEXANDER HAMILTORN”’? 
IN WHICH THE DECORATION I8 CORRECTLY RED- 
RESENTATIVE OF HAMILTON'S TIMES 


The sofa shown above is a reproduction of an original which belonged to George Washington. See text on 
following page. 





STAGE SET- 
TINGS AUTHEN- 
TICATED BY 
EXPERT CO-. 
OPERATION 


THE LATEST GEORGE ARLISS 
STARRING VEHICLE MAG=- 
NEIFICENTLY STAGED 


UBLICITY writers for theatrical pro- 

ductions have been always prone to 
emphasize the particular authenticity and 
appropriateness of the few inanimate prop- 
erties employed in the staging of a play. 
With the development of elaborately staged 
moving pictures even greater emphasis has 
been accorded the properties of’ staging than 
was deemed to be necessary in connection with the 
legitimate stage. a : 

We recall with interest some of the*extraordinary 
accomplishments in historical correctness that have 
been linked with certain picture plays. For instance, 
in “The Assassination of the Duc de Guise,” the very 
book that was held in the hand of the Duc at the time 
of his assassination, was held in the hand of the person 
who played the character for the making of the film. 
This film was made twenty years ago when the staging 
of a play that ran into an expenditure of $20,000 was 
something for the publicity man to write about. 

At that time an editorial in this magazine said. 
“Perhaps any book would have answered the purpose 
just as well, but the fact that this actual book was pro- 
cured, illustrates the length to which they are willing 
to go to obtain correct properties * * * and with the 
introduction of historic presentations correctly staged 
and with properties correct down to the last detail, an 
educational factor is set in motion that is bound to 
assist in stimulating an appreciation for correct fur- 
nishings in the years to come.” The illustrations which 
accompanied this article were referred to as, “interest- 
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ing not only from the standpoint of correct furnish- 
ings, but also as an evidence that the day of hetero- 
geneous, unperiodic, unrelated furnishings as stage 
properties, has given place to a better order of things.” 

When Uncle Tom’s Cabin was planned as a pre- 
sentation of the silent drama two years ago, the repro- 
duction of the Shelby Mansion with its landscaping 
environment of full-grown trees hauled from Florida 
and Southern California, its young banana plants, spe- 
cial grass and Spanish moss, all employed for the 
purpose of reproducing faithfully the atmosphere of 
pre-Civil War times, necessitated an expenditure of 
something like $70,000. 

Extraordinary as these and other accomplishments 
in historical accuracy in the matter of stage properties 
may have been, they have all been outdone and over- 
shadowed in the staging of “Alexander Hamilton,” the 
latest George Arliss picture. When Warner Brothers 
were planning the filming of this play it was realized 
that for its proper staging it would be essential that the 
furniture used should be strictly of the Early-American 
period, in which the action was set. It was obvious 
also that meticulous care would have to be observed in 
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the securing of draperies and hangings, and all the 
little incidental decorations used in the scenes. Dupli- 
cates of material in museums and private homes could, 
of course, be constructed, but in the absence of a super- 
vising authority, expertly familiar with the details, 
the opportunity would be wide open for discrepancies 
that a critical audience would readily detect. At the 
time when the producers were at the height of their 
dilemma, W. & J. Sloane agreed to secure for them, 
not only the necessary furnishings, but to also send 
representatives to Hollywood to supervise the dressing 
of the scenes in the picture. 

This arrangement was carried out and subsequent 
to the filming of the picture duplicate settings of the 
scenes were arranged in the Fifth Avenue show-win- 
dows of W. & J. Sloane in New York. So far as our 
knowledge goes this is the first time that an establish- 
ment with the reputation and character of this firm has 
been sufficiently interested in a theatrical presentation 
to devote their time and property to the purpose of 
securing historical accuracy as a setting for a play. 
Some of the pieces installed in these settings are the 
faithful replicas of examples now treasured in the 
American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum and in 


other noted collections. The highboy shown in our 
reproductions from the play, is copied from an original 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

The ladder-backed chair is a reproduction, not of 
any particular piece, but of a style which originated 
in the Chippendale period in England, was much copied 
at the time, both in that country and in America, and 
even then underwent many variations, such as the 
number of rungs in the ladder-back. 


The original of the sofa belonged to George 
Washington. It was made about 1760-1780, and is of 
Philadelphia workmanship. The knees are carved 
with the acanthus leaf design and scrolls, and the feet 
show the animal’s claw motif. It now is in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia. 





McCREERY ANNIVERSARY SALE 


James McCreery & Co. sold merchandise to 4,150,- 
000 customers in 1930. They filled 110,000 telephone 
orders, delivered 2,500,150 packages, and mailed 90,- 
000 parcels to customers in 48 States. This is part of 
the publicity used by the store in connection with its 
74th anniversary sale, now under way. 





The highboy used in this scene is copied from an original in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
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SEVEN REASONS FOR BUSINESS CHANGE 


OME of the newer and more recent 

changes affecting the business of: re- 
tail stores were outlined before the Boston 
Conference on Retail Distribution by Dr. 
Paul H. Nystrom, Professor of Market- 
ing, Columbia University. These changes, 
seven in number, were briefly epitomized 
in a recent issue of ““Domestic Commerce,” 
a bulletn of the United States Depart- * 
ment of Commerce, as follows: 

1. There is undoubtedly a growing 
sensitiveness and unrest among American 
consumers toward retail stores, prices 
charged, the qualities and styles offered, 
and services performed. 

2. There is every indication that 
hand-to-mouth consumer buying is in- 
creasing. 

3. High-pressure selling is objection- 
able to consumers. 

4. Consumers are showing a growing distaste for 
shopping. 

5. Advertising appeals offering aids to youthful 
appearance, beauty and health have not lost their im- 
portance in spite of the present emphasis on price. 

6. The remodeling and repair business in all con- 
sumer lines subject to continued wear should be highly 
prosperous for many months to come. 

7. Obviously, the most marked changes in con- 
sumer demand going on at the present time are those 
due to the business depression. 





GERMAN WALL PAPER MUSEUM 
(fPYRAVELERS in Germany who are interested in 
wall paper will find an extraordinary exhibit of 
wall-paper examples, from earliest times down to the 








In the Wail Paper Museum at Kassel, Germany 


present, in the newly-arranged rooms of the German 
Wall Paper Museum, Kassel, Germany. Such a trans- 
formation has taken place in the arrangement of these 
exhibits in the last seven years that those who have 
seen them prior to that period will be totally unpre- 
pared for the change that has occurred. 

Historic examples covering the history of the de- 
velopment of wall paper have been arranged with al- 
most unbroken sequence in immense, well-lighted 
rooms where the materials are not only preserved 
from deterioration, but are displayed to the best ad- 
vantage so that artists, designers, and manufacturers 
may view them for their inspirational and _ historic 
value. 

Not only are German products fully represented, 
but there are also examples from England, France, 

Asia, China, Japan and Africa. 





NEW PREMISES Ag DECORATORS’ 
CLUB 
HE Decorators’ Club moved into its 


new home in the Squibb building last 
month. The club, made up entirely of 
women decorators, has planned a rather 
ambitious program for the year including 
lectures at the Junior League, the first 
in November when Elsie de Wolfe will 
speak; a series of exhibitions will also 
be held in the club room, together with 
informal talks. 

The Decorators Club officers and di- 
rectors for the current year: Ruth Lyle 
Sparks, president; Nancy V. McClelland, 
first vice-president; Mrs. William FI. 
Gardiner, second vice-president; Ger- 

(Continued on page 135) 





In the Wall Paper Museum at Kassel, Germany 
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A drapery fabric display in one of the windows of the Higbee Co. 


HIGBEE CO.’"S NEW DRAPERY DEPARTMENT 
HE new drapery department in the recently opened 
store of the Higbee Co., Cleveland, is said to be 
one of the finest departments in the country. It is lo- 
cated on the sixth floor of the new building and occu- 
pies a floor space of 12,000 square feet. The merchan- 
dise is displayed on seventy-two fine cabinet tables and 
the curtain section ot the department has twelve bins 
in which sample curtains are kept. 

Bordering a long line of windows there are five 
recesses, each of these recesses related to one of the 
following merchandise sections of the department. 
The first section is devoted to boudoir drap- 
eries, curtains of silk taffeta, rayon and cot- 
ton materials, and embroidered satins. The 
second section is devoted to printed linens. 
Warp prints, and tapestries occupy the third 
section. The cheaper grades of damask oc- 
cupy the fourth section, and the fifth, located 
near the brass goods department, contains 
staples such as colored felts, denims, waffle 
cloth and burlaps. 


The fringe section of the department 
occupies a space of about eighteen feet. The 
top of the counter is glass under which mer- 
chandise in stock is displayed. All merchan- 
dise in this department is rolled on reels 
especially made for the fringe section, and 
in harmony with the fixtures. 

In the center of the department is a 
winding stairway which leads to the furni- 
ture department, providing easy and quick 





Showing a section of the new drapery department of the 
Higbee Co., Cleveland 
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access from one department to another. 
The initial showing of merchandise in 
the new department included among other 
things, types of exclusive merchandise to 
appeal to the better trade. In addition to 
the domestic assortments there were im- 
ported materials of damask, brocades and 
novelty weave fabrics, Irish Points, Brus- 
sel’s nets, Marie Antoinette, and antique 
‘ Guipure curtains, some of the latter priced 
as high as $95.00 a pair. Popular-priced 
curtains and curtain nets were also prom- 
inently displayed at the opening. 
Unfortunately the photograph here- 
with presented shows only a very small 
portion of one of the sections, but it indi- 
cates the fine character of the cabinet 
work characteristic of the fixtures. We 
are indebted for its use and for the de- 
scription to W. J. Stephen, upholstery buy- 
er, to whose planning many of the depart- 
ment features are due. 


EMERGENCY UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF PLANS 
NNOUNCEMENT is made by the Emergency 
Unemployment Relief Committee, that George A. 
Bomann, president of J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., has been 
appointed chairman of the upholstery and draperies 
committee of the division of Commerce and Industry. 
The general campaign, according to present plans, 
will be divided into three divisions : Special Gifts, Com- 
merce and Industry, and Women’s Committee, each of 
(Continued on page 135) 
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| | |, 
STEAMSHIP AND HOSTELRY POINT THE Lee 
WAY TO FIELD FOR DECORATIVE EFFORT 


NOT THOROUGHLY EXPLOITED 


ROM time to time as we survey the furnishings 
pe new hotels, of steamships and of example homes 
in department stores, we are intrigued by the attention 
that is devoted to the matter of juvenile comfort and 
juvenile entertainment as exhibited in,these institutions. 

_~ When ‘the Wanamaker “House .Palatial’’ was in- 
stalled, in the fall of 1908, it contained.,what we 
imagined was the first complete example of a nursery 
to be placed in a department store. It was a carefully 
thought out unit of a two-story home and as important 
in its place as 
the Marie An- 
toinette bedroom 
or the Elizabe- 
than Library. It 
made a hit, and 
to the thousands 
who streamed 
through the 
“House Palatial”’ 
during the first 
few weeks of its 
inauguration, the 
nursery was one 
of the leading 
attractions. The 
only criticism 
concerning the 
nursery was that 
its equipment 
was too precise, 
there were no 
broken toys, no 
evidences of use, 
which would be the natural condition in a nursery fre- 
quented by children, but this criticism could have been 
applied with equal justice concerning any of the ex- 
ample rooms in this expensive installation of a com- 
pletely furnished home. There were no evidences of 
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Playroom on the S. S. Kungsholm. 
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Play roof on the Prince 


George 
Hotel, New York 


occupancy, no dog-eared books, no “hurt” current 
magazines, no forgotten gloves, or other casual evi- 
dences of human occupation, it was a display house, 
not one actually lived in but at that it was so far as 
our knowledge goes the first real attempt to place on 
exhibition in a department store an-example nursery 
designed and furnished for the exclusive entertainment 
of children. 

Since that time the idea of a juvenile room has 
grown in importance and in decorative accomplishment. 
Practically every 
big steamship 
now has its juve- 
nile accommoda- 
tions. Not all as 
complete as the 
Ile de France 
with its chil- 
dren’s gymna- 
sium ‘and chil- 
dren’s theatre, 
but they repre- 
sent a conscien- 
tious attempt to 
cater to the com- 
fort and conven- 
ience of the 
traveling child. 

The hotel 
has been quick 
to recognize the 
value to children 
and their parents 
of a room in 
which the child may find amusement and interested 
play, under supervision in safe surroundings, and 
much money has been spent for the purpose of 
creating an atmosphere and providing equipment 
that would give interest to the juvenile members of a 
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CONCERNING LINOLEUM 


MOST complete study of the 

linoleum industry in all its 
aspects has recently been published 
by the Chemisch-technischer Ver- 
lag, Feuerbachstr 6, Berlin-Steg- 
litz, Germany. The book which is 
from the pen of Dr. Bodenbender 
is entitled “Linoleum Handbuch” 
and within its 506 pages the author 
has gathered together a most com- 
plete treatise covering the entire 
operation of linoleum manufacture 
from the gathering of the crude 
materials to the marketing of the 
finished product. 








Another view of the Children’s Playroom at the Roosevelt. 


family. This increase in interest in juvenile occupation 
and care has created an opportunity for the decorator 
to exercise his talent in a new field. Sleeping rooms, 
playrooms, study rooms with furniture and equipment 
suited to childish dimensions are now a definite part 
of the decorator’s program, and there are several 
manufacturing concerns in the furniture field who spe- 
cialize particularly on furniture for children’s rooms 
while in almost every 
line of printed fab- 


The history of the develop- 
ment of the linoleum industry is 
also set forth and there is a com- 
plete list of the linoleum manufacturers of the various 
countries together with details of plant capacity, 
ownership, personnel, capital, etc. The notes in this 
section are printed in each case in English, German 
and French. 

The practical end of handling linoleum is not 
neglected for there is a section devoted to its proper 
laying. Price postage paid $4.50. 340 illustrations. 





rics and printed wall 
papers there are 
types of juvenile de- 
signs expressly 
planned to interest 
the child. 

In every home 
of well-to-do parents 
where there is a 
growing child, there 
is an opportunity for 
the decorator to sug- 
gest the installation 
of a room expressly 
furnished to suit ju- 
venile interest, while 
every large family 
hotel that has not al- 
ready installed a chil- 
dren’s play room is 
also a fair prospect 
for a similar instal- 
lation. 


On the right, playroom in 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
Illustrations, Courtesy 
Hotel Bulletin. 
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“Teddy Bear Cave” at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 





Children’s Playroom on the S. S. Alaunia. 


WHERE CHILDREN PLAY IN A HOTEL AND ABOARD 
AN OCEAN LINER 


See text on opposite page 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 

A series of lectures on Oriental rugs, the first 
course of its kind to be given in the Greater San 
Francisco field, has been inaugurated in the House- 
hold Art Building on the campus of the University 
of California, at Berkeley. The lectures are given by 
Dr. Mary F. Patterson, chairman of the department 
of household art and design at the University. Dr. 
Patterson returned recently from an extended trip 
through the Orient, where she saw natives working 
at their crafts. 

The J. C. Penney Company recently opened its 
fourth Seattle store on second avenue, with George 
Mack as general manager. This store differs from 
the other 1457 stores of the chain in that it is a com- 
plete department store. A drapery and piece goods 
department is located on the second floor, with S. F. 
Graham, formerly of Ogden, Utah, in charge. 


The Armstrong Cork Company and the Congole- 
um-Nairn, Inc., have purchased a sixty-acre tract at 
Bay Point, near San Francisco, and will erect plants 
for the manufacture of floor coverings. 


Rose Bros., home furnishers of Pacific Grove, 
Cal., have moved into a fine new building of Spanish 
architecture. 


G. P. Fox, who has for some time been in the 
furniture business in California, has been made buyer 
for William Gadsby & Sons, of Portland, Ore. 


The C. S. Hamilton Furniture Company, Salem, 
Ore., has placed H. L. Chapman in charge of its 
drapery section. Mr. Chapman, was formerly buyer 
of draperies for the Powers Furniture Company at 
Eugene, Ore. 
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E. Charlet, for fifteen years in the furniture busi- 
ness at Eugene, Ore., has moved to Centralia, Wash., 
where he has fitted up a building and opened with a 
large stock. 

The Waldron Company, Seattle, Wash., whose 
lines were formerly confined to rugs, has added 
furniture and draperies and affiliated lines will prob- 
ably be made a part of stocks at an early date. 

W. R. Carithers, prominent department store 
owner of Santa Rosa, Cal., passed away recently. The 
business in recent years had been managed by his 
sons, Donald and W. R. Carithers. 

The Super Upholstering Co. has opened for busi- 
ness at 72 Otis Street, San Francisco. The firm is 
headed by John G. Schvetzov. 


y A. CHURCH 





A PROFITABLE CHINTZ ROOM 


HE City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Fran- 

cisco, Cal., has long featured chintzes in its 
drapery department on the fourth floor but only com- 
paratively recently has a special section been set aside 
for this popular fabric. The results of the increased 
attention have been highly pleasing to the management 
and the expense entailed in fitting up the section has 
already been more than met by increased sales and by 
the movement of higher priced lines which return a 
substantial profit. mF 

The chintz room is not an especially large one and 
can be cut off completely from the rest of the depart- 
ment, when desired. It has been fitted up in a simple, 
but charming style, with woodwork of neutral gray, a 
spinning wheel to lend an air of distinction and furni- 
ture of an inconspicuous type. 

Stocks of chintzes run a wide range 
here and are carried in a manner that em- 
phasize their attractiveness. They are car- 
ried in the usual roll form, with the rolls 

- banded to protect the end, and each roll 
has its place in a cabinet designed for the 
purpose. Most of the selling, however, is 
done from samples mounted on movable 
floor racks. As soon as stock of a new pat- 
tern is received a one yard sample is cut and 
bound and placed on the sample rack. It 
is then available for use in the chintz room, 
or may be taken to the home of the prospec- 
tive customer. 

An adjoining room is given over to 
trimmings and bindings and it has been 

(Continued on page 126) 





A view in the newly established chintz room in the City 

of Paris Dry Goods Co., San Francisco. It is reported 

that the manner of showing and stocking chintzes in this 

department has resulted in greater store efficiency and 
larger sales. See text above. 




















HOMELIKE LIVING ROOM 
DECORATION IS A MATTER 
OF INTELLIGENT AND 
TASTEFUL ARRANGEMENT 











AN INTERESTING COMBINATION OF 
THE PRIMITIVE AND THE MODERN 


Mayan architectural detail and ornament with modernistic furnishings 


wood in a Hollywood home designed by the well-known architect Lloyd 
‘right. 





WITH THE 
BUYERS AND 
SELLERS 


Harrison—William K. Harrison has been ap- 
pointed New England agent for the Primrose Tapestry 
Co. of Philadelphia. 

Lane—C, L. Lane has been appointed New Eng- 
land representative for the P. R. Mitchell Co., pillow 
manufacturers, of 550 W. 23rd Street, New York. 

Dyott—Rodney W. Dyott, recently buyer of up- 
holstery and kindred lines for Brown, Curtis & Brown, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has become associated with the D. 
M. Read Co., Bridgeport, Conn., in a similar capacity. 

Farrer—Murray L. Farrer is now associated 
with the Indo-Persian Fine Art Co., New York im- 
porters, covering the Metropolitan area. 

Grecc—Warren R. Gregg, one of the best known 
upholstery men in the Metropolitan District, formerly 
for many years buyer in leading department stores and 
more recently in an executive selling position, has be- 
come identified with Edward Maag, Inc., where he 
will represent Mr. Maag personally in connection with 
certain developments in the contract field and also 
maintain contact with some of the firm’s regular trade. 

GERMANN—Albert W. Germann, upholstery 
buyer for Robert Fraser, Inc., Utica, N. Y., celebrated 
on September Ist the fortieth anniversary of his em- 
ployment with the firm. Mr. Germann began in a 
humble position, but for more than thirty years he 
has been buyer of the drapery and interior decoraton 
department. 

Mr. Germann has also been prominent in gen- 
eral store enterprises, arranging each year a musical 
program at their annual outing. 

We congratulate him on his successful period of 
service with the firm. 





- 


OBITUARY 


S. N. WoLsacu 
S. N. Wolbach, founder of the Grand Island, Ne- 
braska, department store of that name, died September 
18th. He started the business in 1874. 


LawRENCE E. EL tis 
Lawrence E. Ellis, president of L. E. Ellis & Co., 
New York bedding supply house, died October 4th. 
He was 69 years of age, and is survived by his widow. 
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O. S. Foster 

The death of O. S. Foster, president of Foster 
Bros. Manufacturing Co., Utica, N. Y., in his 90th 
year brings to an end an active and energetic career. 

The deceased had for a number of years spent 
a good deal of his time at Santa Barbara, Calif. He 
was originally a member of the firm of E. T. Seger, 
manufacturers of spring beds. It was this concern 
which he later bought out and subsequently taking his 
brother, W. S. Foster into partnership formed the 
firm of Foster Bros., later being incorporated under 
its present name. 

The active principals in the company are, A. O. 
Foster, son of the deceased, and W. B. Foster son of 
the late W. S. Foster. 


WILLIAM HILL 


A simple notice in the New York papers of 
Oct., 13th, conveyed the news of the sudden death 
in Buffalo of William Hill, 58 years of age. For the 
past 35 years he was connected with Quaker Lace Co., 
and at the time of his death covered the territory com- 
prising, New York State, Pennsylvania, — of Ohio 
and West Virginia. Gt 

The deceased began his Sictimaie career with the 
wholesale drapery department of W. & J. Sloane and 
subsequently with the H. B. Claflin Co., prior to his 
connection with the Bromley interests, now the Qua- 
ker Lace Co. 

The deceased had been in poor health : since suf- 
fering a nervous breakdown about a year ago. Coupled 
with a genial disposition and a helpful spirit, which 
prompted many good turns to others, Mr. Hill was an 
aggressive worker with a penchant for planning things 
ahead. He had many warm friends, both in and out 
of the trade, who will learn of his sudden demise with 
deep regret. 

Funeral services were held at the Colonial Home, 
Harrison Street, East Orange, on Tuesday evening 
Oct. 13th. Interment private at convenience of the 
family. In addition to his widow who survives, there 
are four daughters and several grandchildren. 


Joun H. HapLer 


The announcement on September 20th of the 
death of John H. Hadler, salesmanager of the Brom- 
ley Mfg. Co., came as a shock to his many friends in 
the trade. The deceased, who came east to take over 
the position vacated by the death of the late Frank B. 
Hanel, had spent his entire business life in the up- 
holstery field. 

He was formerly connected with the Mills & Gibb, 
Stiefel, Sach & Co., Patchogue Mfg. Co., and for the 
last tweiity-five years represented the Bromley Mfg. 
Co., on the Pacific Coast from Denver west until as- 
suming the salesmanagership. 
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OUR FUTURE EXECUTIVES 
(Continued from page 104) 


trouble would be our lot today, because now execu- 
tives generally are getting to understand each other's 
problems and cooperating to the end of solving each 
other’s difficulties. The merchant is working more 
in harmony with the manufacturer, and the advertis- 
ing man and such cooperation and interchange of 
thought is bringing about greater headway toward re- 
covery. 

“If our executives had even gone further than this, 
and had become internationally minded as the execu- 
tives of tomorrow will have to be, we would have had 
men capable of determining the correct time to liqui- 
date stocks and sense other world-wide economic 
trends, we would have foreseen much of what has 
come and we would have been better prepared to 
handle it. Our economists and foreign experts warned 
us over and over again, but we were too concentrated 
on our own individual problems to pay any attention 
or take heed until it was too late. 

‘“‘We need executives who will be alert and ready 
to lead us back to more prosperous days. When those 
days will come, nobody knows. Perhaps they are here 
now and we have failed to adjust ourselves to them. 


.... “Whatever takes place, it is going to be under 
the direction and the dynamic force of the successful 
executive. He is going to be quite a different type 
of man from the one who guided our destinies through 
the years to 1929. It may be the same individual, but 
he will have sensed the transition and taken off his 
coat to go to work on a different basis.” 


MASS MEETING FOR SALESMEN 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by the Salesmen’s 

Club of America, Inc., of a mass meeting for 
salesmen at the Town Hall, 123 West 43rd Street, 
N. Y. C., Tuesday, October 20th at 8 o’clock. 

The main purposes of this meeting are stated as 
follows :— 

“To establish a better understanding between the 
salesmen and corporations, to provide contacts for 
members with reputable companies requiring their 
services, and to bring to the attention of the railroads 
of America, the fact that the commercial traveling 
man is not recognized as a wholesale buyer of mileage 
as he was prior to the war.” 

Among the speakers will be Samuel Levy, Borough 
President of Manhattan; Arthur J. W. Hilly, Corpora- 
tion Counsel of New York and the Hon. George Gor- 
don Battle. 





A cabana in the Surf Club, Palm Beach. Eastman, Inc., Decorators. 
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NEW YORK DECO- 
RATORS PLACE 


STAMP OF APPROV- 
AL ON WALL PAPER 


THEY USED LARGE ROLLAEGE IN 
NEW YORK’S NEWEST AND FINEST 
HOTEL 


HE generous use of wallpaper in the new 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel should serve as an im- 

petus for increased wallpaper sales among decorators 
and home owners desiring their walls covered with 
the finest of wall decorations. In no decorative con- 
tract executed in recent years were there involved 
more decorators of the first rank than were associated 
with W. & J. Sloane in the carrying out of the decora- 
tions in this newest and finest hostelry, and their ap- 
proval of wallpaper means a great deal. Not an item 
of furnishing or decoration was used because it was 
cheap; there was money in abundance; and only such 
things were purchased as were beautiful and correct. 

For that reason, wallpaper was selected for in- 
numerable private rooms, for the corridors, and for 
some of the public rooms. Plain papers, dainty 
Horals, quaint French patterns, and scenics were the 
principal papers used ; and among these was the paper, 
a section of which we illustrate on this page. This 
was supplied by W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., and is called 
‘Kew Gardens.” It is one of the most exquisite 
scenics it has been our privilege to see anywhere. It 
depicts with artistic skill the famous English Botanical 
Gardens, - The foliage effect is very soft and pleasing ; 
the colorings are autumn red, gray, sepia, green, and 
also gray on white. The complete set consists of 12 
strips covering 20 lineal feet. 

In this publication we have printed thousands of 
words arguing that wallpaper, regardless of all other 
considerations, is the finest and most decorative of 
wall coverings. Our arguments were grounded on the 
basic necessity of giving interest to room backgrounds 
—a thing which is done by wallpaper properly used as 
it is seldom done by any other type of wall cover- 
ing. We have urged the use of wallpaper to the dec- 





called Bar waa gat mal depicting the famous 


A section of scenic pa 
English Botanical ardens, used new Waldorf-Astoria. 
Courtesy W. H. S. “Lloyd Co. 


orator because we realized that the market offered him 
a great selection of artistic and harmonious patterns, 
suitable to meet every requirement. We have urged 
the use of wallpaper because we believed that by its 
use the decorator can achieve effects which will be 
lasting in beauty and in satisfaction to his clients. 

It was conclusions such as these that influenced 
the decorators of the Waldorf-Astoria to use wallpaper 
in their work; and these same conclusions should in- 
fluence other decorators not to neglect or ignore the 
claim of the wallpaper industry, which is, that it pro- 
duces a wall covering which is highly decorative in ev- 
ery way. 

There was a time when many decorators con- 
sulted about wallpaper by their clients would supercil- 
iously inform them that “wallpaper is not being used,” 
meaning by that statement that there was no vogue for 
wallpaper among people of refinement. The statement 
was untrue and in most instances was uSed only to 
cover up the decorator’s ignorance of wall paper and 
its appropriate uses. Good wall.papers have always 
been used by refined people sufficiently to encourage 
the manufacturers to continue to make them. It is 
more untrue today than ever before. Anyone who 
cares to prove this statement can do so by looking over 
the innumerable illustrations of fine homes published 
in the many Home and Country and Decorative Maga- 
zines and see in how many of the rooms furnished in 
exquisite taste, using expensive and luxurious furnish- 
ings, wallpaper is utilized to give interesting and col- 
orful backgrounds. 
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STATE DECORATIVE CHAPTERS ORGANIZING 
HE American Institute of Interior Decorators, 
which was organized last July at Grand Rapids, 

Michigan, is making commendable progress. Already 
several state chapters of the institute have been organ- 
ized. 

The Illinois chapter being first was organized in 
Chicago, September 15th, with a membership of one 
hundred and fifteen. Its officers are as follows: 

President, Edmund C. Hamilton; vice-presidents, 
Alberta Barnes Beal, James G. Skidmore and Frances 
Crumb; secretary, Eleanor Harlow; treasurer, Martin 
C. Huggett; directors, Charles S. Watson, Anne For- 
ester, Elizabeth Browning, Leon R. Pescheret, Earl 
Hart Miller, Mabel Schamberg. 

The New York State chapter was organized in 
New York City, Sept. 30th, with a membership of sev- 
enty-five. The officers of this chapter are as follows: 

President, Frank W. Richardson ; vice-presidents, 
Roy Belmont, Mrs, Averell Meigs; secretary, Miss 
Nancy McClelland; treasurer, Louis Kilmarx; direc- 
tors, Mrs. Charles M. Sherman, Mrs. Harriet E. 
Brewer, Henry F. Bultitude, 
Walter Johnson, Mrs. Gertrude 
Gheen Robinson, Francis Leny- ; 
gon} I. E, Scrantom. } 

The constitution adopted 
states the objects of the chap- 
ter thus: “The object of this 
chapter of the Institute is the 
mutual benefit and protection 
of its members, and the promo- i 
tion of the practice of interior , | 
decorating. 

“To carry out this purpose 
this chapter is organized for 
the development of the fullest 
measure of co-operation be- 
tween its members; to collect 
for and distribute to its mem- 
bers all information and data 
pertaining and relating to the 
art of interior decoration; to 
promote friendly and profitable 
relations with artists, design- 
ers, importers, manufacturers 
and wholesalers; to employ 
every lawful measure for the 
purpose of preventing restraint 
of trade or unethical practices ; 
to promote fair dealing be- 
tween the members and to 
adopt such rules and regula- 





The mezzanine lounge in the Earl Carroll 
Theatre 
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tions for the conduct of the business of the members 
as will enable them to render useful service to each 
other, their clients and the general public. It is the 
avowed intention of this chapter that membership in 
it shall be a valuable one and that there shall be no 
discrimination against dealers who are not members.” 

Assisting in the organization of the New York 
chapter were Wm. R. Moore, president of the Nation- 
al Institute, E. A. Belmont of Philadelphia, treasurer, 
Mrs. Irene Sidley of Chicago, secretary, and Miss 
Florence Ely Hunn, chairman of the membership ex- 
tension committee. Mrs. James C. Rogerson, hostess 
of the evening, is also vice-president. 

The third chapter, in the state of Michigan, was 
organized in Detroit also on September 30. 

The Pennsylvania chapter was formed at Phila- 
delphia on Oct. 1 with a membership of forty-five. The 
following compose the officers: . 

President, E. A. Belmont; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Katherince Field Comly, I. Weberman; secretary. 
William J. McMullan, J. G. Valiant; treasurer, Miss 
Frances M. Bradford. 


and 















THE MAIN FOYER IN 
THE EARL CARROLL 
THEATRE 


A playhouse in which stainless steel, glass and velvet are the 
principal decorative ingredients. 
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SELLING 


THERE ARE MANY THINGS A SALESMAN MUST KNOW ABOUT HIS STORE’S TERRITORY 


X. Planning to Broaden Your Horizon 


EVERAL YEARS ago I had the experience, for 

the first time, of crossing the North River at 
nine o’clock in the evening, when the fog was so thick 
that one could not see a boat-length ahead. There 
was a noisy medley of fog-horns, whistles, and bells 
that to me, was useless confusion of an already diffi- 
cult situation. Now and again another ferry-boat 
would come mistily into view, glimmer for a moment, 
and disappear. We plowed steadily on, and made the 
opposite slip with a precision that was uncanny. 

The secret of this unerring accuracy in the seem- 
ingly blind navigation lay in the captain’s knowledge 
of compass, chart, and current, plus his. sense of hear- 
ing, which picked out the note of the bell which sig- 
naled his own pier. To the captain of that boat his 
obscured horizon meant only the necessity of sticking 
the more closely to this knowledge of his territory, 
and the following of his charted plan. 

The salesperson who would increase the sweep 
of his business horizon must first learn the significance 
of the charted areas in which he is situated. He must 
also follow a definite plan in the utilization of that 
knowledge. 

The horizon of your sales possibilities is as broad 
as the territory covered by your store’s influence. In 
that little portion of the earth bounded by the out- 
ward sweep of your delivery service there are definite 
factors of potential business that are the exact counter- 
part of similar factors in thousands of other localities. 
What are these factors? How are they measured? 
What is their value in the construction of a personal 
sales plan? 

In 1929 it was estimated that there were 28,000,- 
000: families in the United States. The average rate 
of population growth is approximately 1.5 per cent. 
per year; so it is safe to assume that the number has 
by now grown to another half-million families. 

In 1929 there were 1,250,000 marriages recorded 
in that 28,000,000 families. Therefore 1,250,000 
couples or 4.46 per cent. of the population were in- 
terested in the furnishing of new homes. Any reduc- 
tion from this number due to the delayed establish- 
ment of a housekeeping basis is compensated for by 
the number of those previously married but just now 
establishing a home for themselves. 
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Out of approximately 12,000,000 residence tele- 
phones in the United States in 1929 about 1,500,000 
were moved in a single year; thus 3,500,000 families, 
or 13.93 per cent. would be in the market for the re- 
placement of out-moded or worn-out furnishings, to be 
installed in connection with their changes of residence. 

The remaining 22,850,000 households that stay 
in their former dwellings during the year may be ex- 
pected to make a certain number of purchases for the 
replacement of things discarded. Therefore you may 
take as a basis of calculation for business potentiality 
in your territory that 4.46 per cent. of your popula- 
tion will be setting up new households ; 13.93 per cent. 
of your population will remove from one residence to 
another; and the 81.60 per cent. who remain in their 
present homes will require some replacement equip- 
ment with which to carry on. 

The purchasing possibility in your territory will 
be governed by the law of averages as to income, and 
according to reliable statistics the income potentialities 
may be divided into three major groups, as follows: 

7.8 per cent of American families receive $5,000 
or more per year; 

46.8 per cent. of American families receive $2,000 

to $5,000 per year; 

45.4 per cent. of American families receive $2,000 

or less per year. 

It has been estimated by competent authorities 
that American families spend an average of $53.00 per 
year per family for furniture, and $10.00 per year per 
family for floor coverings. If we place the sale of 
curtains, draperies, and upholstery fabrics, window 





The range of the store's delivery service is the extent of its 
business horizon. 
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shades and decorative hardware at no higher figure 
than that estimated for floor coverings, we will con- 
clude that the 28,500,000 families in the United States 
will spend about $285,000,000 for our particular 
classes of merchandise during this current year. 
Furthermore, according to proportionate family in- 
comes, 25.7 per cent. of that sum will be spent by the 
$5,000 or more per year class; 47 per cent will be spent 
by the $2,000 to $5,000 per year class; and 26.5 per 
cent. by those receiving $2,000 per year or less. 

If you are one of 30 salesmen in your town, no 
better and no worse than your fellows, and with equal 
opportunity in a trading area of 100,000 families, 
you as a drapery salesman could reasonably expect to 
sell about $33,000 worth of merchandise to your home 
furnishing clients. 

“But I could never draw a very fat salary on 
$33,000 of annual sales,” you would say—and you 
would probably be correct; but having reached this 
conclusion you will now be at the beginning of the 
study that will enable you to use these statistics in a 
helpful way. 

If you figure that out of the 100,000 families in 
vour territory there will occur, according to the law of 
averages, 4,460 marriages, and that each marriage will 
mean the spending of at least $75.00 on draperies; 
another $75.00 on floor coverings; and $397.00 on 
furniture (714 times the average family expenditure 
each year on home maintenance) you can calculate that 
a matter of $2,439,620 will be expended by the newly- 
weds in your territory. 

Of your 100,000 families, 13,930 will remove to a 
new place of residence. If they spend on an average 
no more than $80.00 in the fixing up of the new home, 
for draperies, carpets, and furniture, the sum of $1,- 
114,400 will also be released in your territory. 

Your remaining 81,610 families who stay in their 
present homes may each be expected to spend the sta- 
tistical average of $10 for curtains ; $10 for floor cov- 
erings ; and $53 for furniture—or a total of $5,597,530. 

These figures, based on country-wide averages, 
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Proffer the services of your store to the future occu- 
pants of the homes now being constructed in your 
territory 














The purchasing possibility in your store’s territory is 
governed by the law of averages as applied to income. 


may not run true to your territory, but they will be 
close enough to give you a vision of the purchasing 
potentiality of your neighborhood. 

The question is: What are you going to do about 
it? ; 

How about those newly-weds? Most of those 
weddings will be announced in your local paper; a 
courteous letter or a personal call may be the means 
of approach that will bring you the opportunity to sell 
the new equipment. A chance word from a customer 
or friend may lead you to suspect that a wedding is 
in prospect ; why shouldn’t you take advantage of such 
tips? 

Building permits for new homes are all recorded 
in your local municipal offices, and many of them are 
published in your newspaper. Interest yourself in the 
matter of who shall occupy them, so that you may 
be the first to proffer the services of yourself and 
store. 

Cultivate the friendly interést of renting and 
real-estate agents, moving-van people and storage 
warehouse proprietors. Public service departments 
handling the installation of gas and electric service are 
a source of information concerning residential 
changes. These are all helpful outside interests with 
whom it would pay to establish friendly relations in 
an honorable way. 

It might be argued with some force that in this 
year of 1931 ordinary statistics do not apply; but such 
an argument can only illustrate the relative difference 
between this year and so-called “normal years.” On 
the other hand, no less an authority on economics than 
Thomas A. Edison, who at 75 years of age had been 
through five serious business depressions, said: “Those 
who, if their business fell off 66 per cent. increased 
their efforts by 75 per cent., have, I believe, pulled 
through as if there was no depression—even if the 
boat leaks, if you can bail faster than the water comes 
in, you’re bound to stay afloat.” 
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Your business horizon will be only as. broad as 
your knowledge of it; and your sales success will be 
bounded only by your efforts to cultivate and improve 
every possibility your environment affords. 

This is the tenth of our series of articles on sell- 
ing. Others will follow and we believe that when the 
series is complete we will have touched on every es- 
sential phase of the subject. However, if we have 
overlooked any detail we shall be glad to consider it 
at the request of our readers. 





A PROFITABLE CHINTZ ROOM 
(Continued from page 116) 


found that these assist materially in making the sale of 
chintzes, besides forming a source of additional busi- 
ness. Here the shopper may inspect chintzes made up 
for a wide variety of uses and get an inspiration for 
color effects that would otherwise not be possible. 
Here are to be seen curtains, screens, chair covers, pil- 
lows, dressing table sets, and the like, appropriately 
bound and trimmed. 

An interesting feature of the chintz business at 
the City of Paris Dry Goods Company is the fact that 
this is no longer seasonal. At one time chintzes were 
bought almost exclusively for summer use, but sales 
are now almost as heavy during the fall and winter 
months. The bringing out of the glazed and semi- 
glazed fabrics in such a wide variety, and their 
adaptability for such a wide range of use, is largely 
responsible for this, together with the changed mode of 
living. Suburban life calls for less formality and 
brighter homes and the California climate, which 
changes little with the season, especially in San Fran- 
cisco, makes chintzes a year-around factor in home 
decoration. 

George A. Mansfield, who recently assumed 
charge of the drapery and furniture departments of the 
City of Paris Dry Goods Company, has lent his hearty 
approval to the plan of maintaining a separate chintz 
section, 


T. A. CHuRCH 





THE DRAPERY OF THE MONTH 

HE drapery shown on page 127 was composed 

for the purpose of illustrating the influence which 
the pattern of a material may exercise upon the out- 
line of a shaped pelmet. In this particular instance 
the shaped bottom of the pelmet was not only sug- 
gested by the design of the material, but the outline 
of the principal motifs of the material itself were used 
in the drafting of the pelmet’s shape. Very frequently 
unusual results can be achieved by studying the possi- 
bilities that a design in either a printed or woven 
fabric may possess. 
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ADVERTISING WHICH FOSTERS SUSPICION 
(Continued from page 101). 


that American salesmanship had “caved in.” Doubt- 
less his expression was prompted by the fact that sell- 
ing by price and not by merit was a reversal of the 
principles of real salesmanship. But if the retail 
salesmanship of today finds itself ineffective, the fault, 
in our opinion, lies not in the character of the in- 
dividual sales person, but in the attitude of suspicion, 
unbelief. and doubt that is promoted by such forms 
of advertising as quote price reductions ranging any- 
where from ten per cent to fifty per cent, employing 
for the purpose illustrations which if true and correct 
in their representation of the type of merchandise ex- 
ploited will lead the reader to question the rectitude 
of every store which quotes a price higher than the 
lowest one he sees. : 

We reproduce on page 101 four illustrations of 
a club chair. To all intents and purposes, these 
represent practically the same identical pieces of fur- 
niture. These advertisements all appeared in the New 
York newspapers within a period of thirty days, and 
the prices vary from $14.74 to $49.50. 

The same type of chair was sold last winter by 
several stores as an unusual bargain at $59.00, and it 
has been quoted at various prices, 

The public cannot be blamed for concluding that 
with such variations of price and such similitude of 
illustrations it is a poor time to place any dependence 
on the word of the advertiser. It might conceivably 
be possible that one large merchant could quote the 
price of $49.50 as against anothers $14.74 for the same 
identical chair, but such a possibility would be exceed- 
ingly rare and the consequence of such forms of price 
exploitation is to discourage belief in that which the 
advertiser has sought to express. 

Statistics show that within the first eight and a 
half days of October the newspaper advertising of 
Metropolitan stores increased by 45%, and, compared 
with a year ago, one of the most prominent stores had 
increased from 79,105 newspaper lines to 212,078 lines. 

Such an endorsement of the practice of newspa- 
per advertising as is represented by a 45% increase, 
comparing this year with last for only eight and a 
half days, only emphasizes all the more pointedly the 
folly of subjecting the practice of advertising to such ° 
abuses of reader confidence and extravagances of price 
comparison that will bring readers to a frame of mind 


where they doubt the veracity of all advertising 
claims. 





THE Kleiser Tapestry for whch a drawing was held 
at the Art-in-Trades Club on the evening of 
Wednesday, Oct. 7th, was won by W. W. Myers, 101 
Park Avenue, N. Y. C., who was the fortunate holder 
of the drawn ticket. 
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DAINTINESS AND LUXURY 
ARE ADEQUATELY EXPRESSED 
IN THIS MODERN BEDROOM 








MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


CONSOLIDATED FURNISHES WALDORF DRAPERY 
TRIMMINGS 


For the draperies in the New Waldorf-Astoria, the 

Consolidated Trimming Corporation, produced the 
major part of the trimmings, consisting of fringes, 
edgings, braids, etc. These trimmings were used in the 
bedrooms throughout the hotel, and in many of the 
formal rooms and private suites. 


LevkrotH Bros., upholsterers and decorators, have 
removed to 102 West 101st Street. 


UNION BRAID & TRIMMING CO. REMOVED 


Own Octoser Ist the Union Braid & Trimming Co., 

Inc., Carlstadt, N. J., removed their New York of- 
fice from 303-5th Avenue to 1265-1269 Broadway. In 
conjunction with the establishment of the New York 
office at this address, the lines will be represented in 
the Metropolitan area by Harry T. Dyott, A. M. Val- 
entine, and Frank B. Cooper. 

The firm make a complete line of drapery and 
furniture trimmings covering all of the popular styles 
in staple and special colors and are equipped 
to make both stock and special orders with 
promptness and dispatch. 





BOKELMANN SHOWS NEW FRINGE TYPE 


BoKke_MANN TRIMMING Co, manufacturers: 

of special order trimmings are showing 
a woven fringe, all silk, made on a loom. 
This fringe suitable for curtains, bedspreads 
and drapes is guaranteed to keep its shape 
and with its woven band under the skirt 
of the fringe it can be sewn on any fabric 
leaving the skirt hanging free while the 
open heading shows the color and pattern 
of the fabric upon which it is sewed. This 
trimming is carried in stock in 2% inch all 
white but can be made up to 5 inches in 
any color or combination of colors. See 
illustration on page 133. 





A 50” printed linen notable for its exquisite coloring 
shown by Johnson & Faulkner. 
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PORTAGE DRAPERIES IN LARGER QUARTERS 


Portace Draperies have moved to larger and more 

desirable quarters on the fourteenth floor of 230 
Fifth Ave. The new showroom which occupies the 
corner of the building gives them unusually fine light 
and is attractively finished in natural color cherry har- 
monizing with the tan carpet. To the rear they have 
a very large stock room with extensive steel shelving 
enabling them to continue their policy of immediate 
delivery for their customers. This new move speaks 
well for both their line and their service as they have 
constantly increased their space with every move since 
they started in a very small office on Broadway near 
Waverly Place some years ago. 


HINDUSTAN ART CO. DISPLAYS NEW FABRICS 


ONE of the latest developments in the line of the 

Hindustan Art Co., is the importation of two dis- 
tinct price lines of hand-blocked printed yard goods. 
The better grade uses their hand-loomed Khadi cloth, 
approximately 36 inches wide and colorfast, employing 
designs taken from legendary motifs. The second 
grade, considerable less in price, is on Tohfa cloth and 
is approximately 30 inches wide. The designs on this 
latter cloth, though inspired to a great extent by typic- 
ally Indian legendary motifs, are influenced by the ex- 
igencies of American association. They do not require 
a strictly oriental environment, but will fit into the 
furnishing plans of the average American home. Fur- 
thermore, the prices at which these fabrics can be sold 
at retail brings them within the range of volume turn- 


over. 
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A drapery cloth made to meet the demand for French Provincial 
fabrics. The colorings are typically French Provincial. The checks 
are about one inch square. Shown by the S. M. Hexter Co. 


MAAG FURNISHES UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS AND 
SPECIAL FABRICS TO NEW WALDORF 


Many of the special fabrics constructed for the 

French rooms of the Waldorf, and the damask 
for the living room of The President’s Suite, are from 
the looms of Edward Maag, Inc. This latter room 
decorated under the guidance of R. T. H. Halsey is 
an Early American Georgian, and the fabric is a solid 
red damask of antique feeling. It is trimmed with a 
spool fringe in the same color as the damask reproduc- 
ing faithfully in every detail the curtains in The Great 
Hall of St. John’s University at Annapolis. 

The fringes and tassels in all of the public rooms 
and most of the private suites and club rooms are 
also the product of this firm, constituting “the largest 
single order for upholstery trimmings ever placed, and 
necessitated running their plant twenty-four hours a 
day for many months.” Fringes and tassels in most 
cases were especially designed by H. Orsini in collab- 
oration with A. T. Reynolds under the supervision of 
A. Rutledge Smith and Wm. Sloane Coffin. 


LESCH SHOWING ROGGE PRINTS 


SoME very interesting work by an American artist, 
Joseph Rogge, of Baltimore, Md., is being shown 
by Rudolf Lesch. 

Mr. Rogge, though a native of New York is a 
graduate of Cleveland Law School, but soon gave up 
his law practice for an artistic career. His first at- 
tempts in this field were miniature sculptures which 
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were well received by the Maryland Institute of Arts. 
More recently he has done numerous book illustrations. 
His latest successes have been in the etching field 
where he specializes in Chinese children. His technique 


is very unusual using an aquatint background with — 


line and color. The effect has an oriental touch and 
might be taken as an example of the great modern 
Japanese artist Foujita. 

At the present time Mr. Rogge is limiting his 
etchings to this field of oriental subjects but intends 
to enlarge his scope in the future. His work is being 
handled exclusively by Rudolph Lesch. 


IN THE ROBERT ALDER CO. LINE 


THERE are two outstanding features in the display of 
the lines of Robert Alder Co., Inc., and these are 
tailored effects and colored effects. They are showing 
a remarkable variety of tailored treatments both panels 
and pair goods, some with lace edges others with lace 
insertions and several very attractive numbers with 
embroidery super-imposed over the seam of the deep 
hem at sides and bottom. Many of these are on ex- 
tremely fine quality Brussels net, and the workman- 
ship is of the most expert character. The Bonnaz 
embroidery with which these curtains are embellished 
comes both ways, in plain ivory or daintily colored. 

The colored effects, apart from those just re- 
ferred to, are found in a wide range of novelty cur- 
tain materials in marquisettes, voiles and figured nets. 
Color in some cases takes the form of a piece dyed 
fabric and in others the employment of dyed slub 
yarns combined with bar and ombre treatments, covers 
an extraordinary range of sheer and semi-sheer ma- 
terials. 

It is interesting also to note that while the firm 
have a very extensive line of ruffled and other novelty 
treatments, they report an increasing interest in the 
better grades of embroidered nets as well as in their 
regular Irish Point lines, which have always been 
maintained. 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO.’s LATEST FABRIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 


(COINCIDENTAL with the establishment of an uptown 

showroom in the Burton Building, 267 5th Avenue, 
New York City, the drapery department of Fred But- 
terfield & Co., Inc., is making a more extended showing 
of several recent fabric developments. 

This firm has occupied a prominent place for 
many years in connection with light-weight cotton and 
mercerized curtain materials and were pioneers in the 
production of many cloths, which have since become 
standard curtain materials. It is not, however, the 
broadening of the range of these cloths that has ab- 














sorbed their efforts in recent months, but literally the 
creation of an entirely new series of fabrics totally 
distinct from their major success of recent years. 

Among their casement cloths, for instance, while 
they still maintain a large line of cotton effects, the 
introduction of mohair casements with a distinctive 
Dobby pattern is a definite departure in a new field. 

Rayon casements are shown also in several new 
novelty weaves while a highly-finished cotton casement, 
similar in weight and weave to the mohair, is a cloth 
of very unusual quality. 

In the taffeta section they show not only pure silk, 
but silk and rayon, rayon and celanese, constituting a 
range of varying prices with an extensive color line 
and a choice of qualities. 

Pure silk, rayon and cotton gauze contitutes an 
important section of their display as does also the 
range of novelty rayon and rayon and cotton mar- 
quisettes. 

Particular interest attaches to the colorful effects 
produced in rough weave fabrics in association with 
Early American and Provincial furnishings. These 
are offered in several combinations of mixed warps 
coursely woven and of substantial weight that will 
serve a variety of purposes in the colorful furnishings 
vogue associated with peasant furniture inspiration. 
The fact that these coarse cloths as well as the reps 
are yarn dyed gives a character to comparatively plain 
cloths, that lifts them out of the category in which 
they are normally classed. 

One of the surprises of the line is a “shedwater” 
chintz that “handles” as soft and full as a piece of 
silk. It is offered in several attractive colorings in an 
unobtrusive small floral that makes it suitable alike for 
shower curtains, outdoor cushions, summer upholster- 
ing, slip covers or draperies. 

These are but a few of the new developments in 
moderate-priced effects that are now on display in the 
new up-town salesroom and with the firm’s representa- 
tives on the road. 


IN THE HEXTER LINE 


‘To MEET the demand for drapery fabrics to harmonize 

with the French Provincial style of room decora- 
tion the S. M. Hexter Co. have brought out a drapery 
fabric called Normandy plaid, which we illustrate else- 
where. 

This light-weight material comes in the char- 
acteristic French Provincial colors, and is one of the 
outstanding numbers in their new Fall line, now on 
display. 





A chenille rug called the ‘“‘Princess” and shown by the Phoenix Trim- 
ming Co. Originally made as a bath mat, its long pile and its sheen 
have made it popular for other uses. Made in various small sizes in 
twenty-four color combinations and seven designs. 
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Another interesting number in the Hexter line is 
their Devon chenille in a checkered pattern. This is a 
combination cotton and chenille fabric, coming in a 
range of 12 colors. To harmonize with the colorings 
of the Devon chenille there is also a line of plain 
chenilles in matching colors. : 

Very dainty in appearance is this firm’s line of 
hand-painted tapestries in five colors. These all have 
floral designs, reminiscent of several periods, each de- 
sign being hand-painted in unfadable color against 
backgrounds in the various popular shades. 

To satisfy the retailer’s need for fabrics in the low 
and medium-price range they are showing a new line 
of friezettes in a wide range of colors and designs; a 
number of new designs in 50-inch printed linen; and 
also an assortment of 50 inch moires in 14 colors. They 
have added to their line of reps a number of Pro- 
vincial colorings to match the Normandy plaids, pre- 
viously mentioned. 

A homespun reversible drapery fabric in.14 colors 
is another feature of their showing as also is their 














An interesting tapestry pattern shown in the Fall iine of Ryer & Cashel 


7 AP OD, 
display of brocaded taffetas, of which they have a 
variety of patterns ‘and a select number of colorings. 


© 


NEW OFFERINGS OF DECORATIVE FABRICS 


, rw 


Wie the Orinoka Mills have introduced ‘a* large 

number of new cloths in their drapery and ‘furni- 
ture covering line for this season, ‘there are tWo fea- 
tures that have impressed us most in a survey*of the 
new samples. pe, 

First, the influence of decorative appreciation in 
weave and pattern, and second the fact that each new 
fabric has a distinctive color line of its own. In order 
that we may not be misunderstood in our use of the 
term “decorative appreciation”, we should perhaps ex- 
plain that it is our description of fabrics that will make 
a strong appeal to buyers, distributers and consumers, 
in'whom the decorative faculty has been highly de- 
veloped. Moreover, they are the type of things that 
those with less training will favor without particularly 
comprehending their appeal. 

One of the most interesting numbers in the tap- 
estry range is an early American treatment composed 
of panels, which frame miniature silhouetted scenes 
reminiscent of Colonial days. This is admirably suited 
for either furniture or window treatments. 

Less definite in character but with wider capabili- 
ties is an antique tapestry, solid color with the broken 
weave that simulates age and wear. 

Another ;'tapestry particularly suited to Early 
American use’ is a Federal design employing the eagle 
and laurel wreath on a solid background, to which 
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further interest is given by the six-point Federal star. 

A Directoire effect, classic in its employment of 
panel and palm sprays and an Empire in which the 
detail has been most carefully studied are also of im- 
portance where a particular period environment is 
under consideration. 

A moderate-priced brocade of distinctly Louis 
XVI character and in a range of soft typically French 
colorings belongs also in the division particularly in- 
fluenced by French inspiration. There are other num- 
bers of Italian Renaissance character, Jacobean and 
other period types in which the weight of material, 
pattern and coloration are distinctly appropriate to the 
purpose for which the fabrics will be ultimately em- 
ployed. 

It is ordinarily difficult in a line of this character 
to pick out a single outstanding feature deserving of 
special emphasis, but in this instance there happens to 
be a fabric that has been reproduced from the original 
cards of about thirty years ago, but colored in key 
with the present day trend. The intricacy of weave 
and the delicacy of shading which. characterize this 
fabric are a refreshing inspiration at a time when the 
price limits of demand discourage the exercise of 
weaving master craftsmanship. 

We are forced to but briefly sketch the outstand- 
ing features of the Orinoka presentation, but the fea- 
tures we have noted with others not mentioned for 
lack of space, are worthy of a very careful inspection. 


PROCTOR & CO. SHOWING HIGHLY DIVERSIFIED 
LINE 


AFTER an inspection of the line which the Proctor 

Co., Inc. are now offering the decorative trade, 
one is impressed by the great variety of fabrics and 
types of design displayed. In practically every weave 
of fabric there are patterns in all the better known 
periods, excepting only the extremely modern, which 
does not seem to be in great demand by the Proctor 
Company’s clientele. But even in the modernistic style 
they have several things in their damasks, brocatelles, 
and medium-weight drapery fabrics, which, while not 
extreme, have a modernistic enough trend to make 
them suitable for use in modernistic interiors. 

One of the most interesting fabrics to the writer 
was an all-cotton velvet in a wide range of decorative 
colors, which it is reported is one of Proctor’s leading 
sellers at the present time. This velvet, which has an 
exceptionally close pile for a cotton velvet, was used in 
quantity in many of the suites in the new Waldorf- 
Astoria, especially in the crimson and cream colors. 

Among their new damasks and brocatelles which 
are now ready for display there are a number of in- 
teresting Georgian and French Provincial patterns, 
both of which were imported by them to meet a cur- 
rent demand for fabrics in these styles. The Proctor 
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A new, all silk fringe woven on a loom shown by the Bokelmann Trimming Co. 


Company are also adding several interesting patterns 
to their line of chintzes and linens, and they are show- 
ing some pure-dyed all-silkk unweighted taffetas in the 
50-inch width. These are shown in 23 colors and are 
carried in three weights. 

Another fabric which is having a gratifying sale is 
their Antioch, a cotton and rayon cloth in the herring- 
bone pattern. 

It is now the policy of Proctor & Co., as explained 
by Mr. Knickerbocker, to merchandise their lines for 
turnover instead of for mark-up, without in any. way 
lowering the quality of their various fabrics. This 
policy has been in effect for some little time, and, Mr. 
Knickerbocker reports, with gratifying results. In its 
expansion program the firm recently opened two out- 
of-town offices, one in Boston and the other in Phila- 
delphia. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN MAKES IMPORTANT MOVE 


GTROHEIM & ROMANN’s new business home at Fifty- 
third Street and Madison Avenue, New York City, 
represents the consummation of nearly fifty years’ 
service to the decorative and upholstery fabric trade. 
The business was established nearly a half century 
ago in 1883, as Julius Stroheim & Co. In 1895 Julius 
Stroheim, the founder, retired in favor 
of his son, the late Salo Stroheim, and 
the present firm name of Stroheim & Ro- 
mann was introduced. Salo Stroheim 
conducted the business successfully until 
his death in 1924. 

Franklin I. Judson the president 
of the company now, has carried on the 
traditional heritage of the business and 
the recent establishment of the new quar- 
ters at 35 East 53rd Street is a fitting 
expression of how well the ideals of the 
business have been perpetuated. The 
main entrance to the new premises is 
through the spacious open showroom on 





Drum type suite of raw hide and malacca finished in 
Chinese black laquer. Introduced by Ficks Reed Co. 


53rd Street, although the upper floors 
may be reached independently by elevat- 
ors in the main entrance to the new 
building. This main showroom has its 
decorative inspiration in a notable pan- 
eled drawing room at Hertford, England 

. a delightful Georgian room, done 
in waxed pine instead of oak with over 
doorways leading to the mezzanine in the 
rear carved in the Grinling Gibbons spirit, 
the same classical motif being utilized in 
the white stuccoed 17 ft. ceiling. 

The room itself is a little over 70 
feet wide and 50 feet deep. On each side of the en- 
trance are show windows, each 24 feet wide, and 
around three sides of the room are built special racks 
in harmonized wood finish where approximately 5,000 
samples will be carried. These samples are for ref- 
erence only and are divided according to material . . . 
damasks, cretonnes, chintzes, tapestries and brocades, 
all grouped according to character. Duplicates for dis- 
play purposes are readily available as are swatches. 

The lighting system has been thoughtfully devel- 
oped . . . all indirect illumination even to the samples 
in the racks, the only exception in the main showroom 
being one centrally located, diffusing light in the cen- 
ter ceiling. 

The whole room with its dull-toned carpeting, its 
waxed pine side walls, its intimate and comfortable 
furniture is all very cordial and expressive of the care- 
ful consideration that has been given every detail. This 
impressive room occupies, together with the mezzanine 
5,000 square feet of floor space. On the 4th and 5th 
floors there is a total of 22,000 square feet and 8,000 
feet-on the sixth floor. 

The sixth floor accommodates the clerical offices, 
accounting department, a paneled room for the larger 
tapestry panels and clipping department with pneu- 
matic sample service. 


t.° eat 
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Developing the idea of customer comfort further 
the sixth floor has also been arranged to provide rest- 
ful, soundproof private rooms where the decorator will 
find seclusion from every distraction. 

On the fifth floor we find the private offices of the 
executives, the directors’ and the president’s offices. 
This floor is the receiving floor. Orders go thru this 
floor by chute to the fourth, the shipping floor; stocks 
are carried on both the fourth and fifth floors on 
shelves of steel, which required over 160,000 pounds 
of steel in their making. 

Apart from the architectural charm of the new 
premises, one is especially impressed by the mechanical 
efficiency in evidence everywhere. Under this fluid 
form of control it is indeed possible that the efficient 
handling of everything from a clipping to a tremend- 
ous industrial order may be cared for without any 
lost motion anywhere. Even the call-a-phone system 
promptly locates anyone in the building and all elec- 
tric outlets have been so carefully calcuated that in 
the fourth and fifth floors particularly where stocks 
are carried, the light falls invariably in the center, 

The details of the removal from 730 Fifth Avenue 
involving thousands of yards of merchandise and its 
rapid introduction into the new home on 53rd Street 
have been carried out under the direction of Mr. 
George Lewin, Vice President of the company. 





THE 444 MAD AIR BUILDING 

Below is shown an illustration of one of the 
newest buildings in the uptown decorative district 
constructed with 
the requirements 
of wholesalers and 
manufacturers of 
furniture, fabrics, 
etc., in mind. The 
Gresham Construc- 
tion Co. took into 
especialaccount 
this class of trade’s 
needs in the matter 
of lighting, of ship- 
ping and receiving 
merchandise. 
Among the firms 
recently leasing 
space are the Gal- 
lerie Internationale, 
retail furniture, 
etc., Ernest Treg- 
anowan, Inc., rugs 
and carpets and the 
Charak Furniture 
Co., reproductions 
of Early American 
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G8 snaaiees figured Satin in gold on a red ground. Shown by Proctor 
x Co. 


furniture. Douglas L. Elliman & Co. are the agents 
for the building. 





HOWARD & SCHAFFER APPOINT CHICAGO AND 
BOSTON REPRESENTATIVES 
Announcement is made by Howard & Schaffer, 
Inc., New York, of the appointments of G. H. Milli- 
ken, 1614 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, and Oscar J. De- 
mers, 420 Boylston Street, Boston, to act as their 
representatives. 


MEADOX WEAVING CO. ENLARCE LINE 
The Meadox Weaving Co. Inc., of West New 
York, N. J., have augmented their‘line of decorative 
fabrics consisting of damasks, brocatelles, brocades 
and tapestries and are widening the scope of their 
distribution to include the entire country. New York 


offices of this concern are located at 10 West 33rd 
Street. 


VENEZIAN ART SHOWING PERIOD SCREENS 

Period screens as well as original conceptions on 
real leather, leather substitute, canvas and paper are 
being displayed by The Venezian Art Screen Co. 
Small screens for fire places and special uses, waste 
baskets and other odd pieces in leather are also shown. 


ON Fripay, October 16th, John W. Stephenson, Edi- 
tor of the UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR 
will lecture before the students of the New York 
University course “Materials of Decoration” held at 
8 p. m. at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Mr. 
Stephenson’s subject is to be “Upholstery.” 
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MID-VICTORIAN REDIVIVUS 
(Continued from page 100) 


The decorator was an operator unheard of. 
People of means who traveled over Europe 


brought back good and bad furnishings, with the result 


that there was no harmony of relationship in their 
accumulations. Occasionally, however, out of a room 
full of misfits there emerged a few American-made 
types of a French suggestion like the Provincial styles, 
of graceful lines, good cabinetwork, and carvings. And 
these are the pieces that are worthy today of restora- 
tion. 

George William Curtis in 1858 described the home 
of this period. He referred to the hodge podge en- 
vironment, likely foreign, a clutter of unrelated objects. 
We quote from his “Potiphar Papers” : 

“When Kurz Pacha, the Sennaar minister, 
came to a dinner at my house, he remarked: 
‘Things are not beautiful because they cost money ; 
nor is any grouping handsome without harmony. 
Your house is like a woman dressed in Ninon de 
l’Enclos’s bodice, with Queen Anne’s hooped 
skirt, who limps in Chinese shoes, and wears an 
Elizabethan ruff around her neck, and a Druse’s 
horn on her head.’ ” 

The present generation can hardly realize that less 
than seventy years ago the boys went fishing just back 
of the Fifth Avenue Building. Fashionable New 
Yorkers had their summer residences along the water 
front at 72nd Street. 


P TO 1830 the furnishing styles of America were 

excellent, following Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Adam, 
and the French Directoire. Duncan Phyfe, who em- 
ployed more than a hundred cabinetmakers and carvers 
in his shop became famous for his adaptations of these 
prototypes, but in time the vogue became grossly com- 
mercialized and by 1860 we find it lost in the chaos of 
Mid-Victorian fashion. 

This degeneracy of taste wasn’t confined to Amer- 
ica. Thackeray and Dickens showed the English home 
equally lax in the elements of artistry, and the efforts 
of Eastlake to bring order out of chaos added only a 
further note of absurdity. 

Already in France the Empire flare had died 
down to mere spluttering embers. Indeed, throughout 
Europe, Biedermeier, originated in the Fliegende Blat- 
ter as a characterization of anaemic art, gave evidences 
of this general derangement. 

It was a period rapidly closing upon the individ- 
ualism of handicraft, and art was placidly withdrawing 
before the aggressiveness of the jig saw. 


Nevertheless, the cabinetmaking craftsmen of this 
period, like those of the Beidermeier school, had not 
entirely forgotten the cunning of their tools and the 
traditions of their guild; they labored on for the dis- 
criminative few; and many examples of their work 


survive and are very well worthy of restoration. 

It’s up to the modern decorator and upholsterer 
to search out these better things and give them new 
dress and renewed dignity. 





FACT & COMMENT 
(Continued from page 96) 
holstery goods and furniture but all the related un- 
considered things—some of them in nooks and corn- 
ers, suggestions of room treatments. 

Steadily but surely the better class trade is com- 
ing to the adoption of this type of store. Even the 
higher grade furniture manufacturers are showing 
their furniture not as lofts full of merchandise but in 
the studio manner with suggested wall treatments, 
floor treatments, and draperies. 

Of course there will be always merchandise stocks 
like those where furniture stares at you by the acre, 
but the expansion of the whole broad field of interior 
furnishing is stimulated not by the display of bare 
stocks but through the charm and the power of sug- 
gestion of the coordinated stocks. 


THE FOUR MILLION PLAN ABANDONED 
(Continued from page 105) 


. 4& purpose in increasing the sum total of publicity 


spread before the consciousness of retail consumers of 
furniture. Its slogan “First Furnish Your Home. It 
Tells What You Are” has set people thinking and its 
plans to increase the efficiency of retail furniture stores 
to promote a better-equipped personnel will undoubt- 
edly all bear fruit in future business, both for those 
who have contributed to the fund and for those who 
have not. 


EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT RELIEF PLANS 
(Continued from page 112) 

these committees to solicit contributions within their 
own respective groups, under general direction. 

During the campaign the division of which Mr. 
Bomann is chairman will adopt a very thorough system 
by means of which each prospect in the upholstery and 
drapery group will be reached, So far as possible per- 
sonal interviews will be arranged, and the entire 
scheme of solicitation will be supervised and systema- 


tized so as to require a minimum of effort and avoid 
loss of time. 





NEW PREMISES OF THE DECORATORS’ CLUB 
(Continued from page 111) 

rude Brooks, treasurer; Mrs. Forbes McCreery, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Mary Linton Ackerman, Florence S. Bass, 
Helen Bergin, Mrs. Blanche Bostwick, Mary Cogge- 
shall, Adair Ewin, Violet E. Grosvenor, Ethel Lewis, 
Jane White Lonsdale, Mrs. M. E. R. F. Meerkerk, 
Elizabeth C. Potts, Ethel A. Reeve, Mrs. Phillips 
Brooks Robinson, Lucile Schlimme, Kerstin Taube, 
Gwendolen C. Thorpe, directors. 
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DUE TO CHANGE in company policy we are forced to 
release an exceptionally high grade salesman of upholstery 
and drapery fabrics, with wide acquaintance and following. 
A company employing this man would be assured of immedi- 
ate sales results. Address “Exceptional,” care The Upholsterer. 
MILL SUPERINTENDENT—experienced in styling, color- 
ing, constructions, mill management, and all processes on 
tapestry, upholstery and drapery materials, desires change. 
Will go anywhere. Address “Unusual,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN and outside sales- 
man, with thirteen years’ experience, open for position 
with firm doing first-class decorating business. Best of ref- 
erences furnished. Address “Conscientious,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN: IMPORTERS and jobbers of drapery and 
curtain materials are seeking the services of a high-class 
salesman thoroughly acquainted with the decorators and dec- 
orating departments of the Middle West territory. Salary 
with commission. Applications should include present and 
past connections, age and religion. Address “Mid-West,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—with department store following, 
for South, mid-West, not including Chicago, Pacific Coast, 
not including San Francisco, and South-West, to carry a new 
and unusual line of net and voile scarves and runners on the 
side. Commission. Address “Scarves,” care The Upholsterer. 
MILL LINES wanted for the Pacific Coast of pile fabrics, 
tapestries and damask, suitable for the jobber, furniture 
manufacturer and large retail stores. Have thorough knowl- 
edge of the business, and covered this territory successfully 
for the past twelve years. References. Address “Mill Lines,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED: BUYER for drapery and floor covering depart- 
ments by leading department store in Middle West; city 
of 100,000 population, Must know New York, also St. Louis 
and Chicago markets. None need apply unless thoroughly 
experienced. Give full particulars, age, married or single. 
years of experience, store connections, and references. Ad- 
dress “Markets,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—calling on department stores and 
decorators in Pennsylvania and Ohio, to carry as a second 
line a compact range of imported curtain fabrics; strictly 
commission basis. Address “P. and O.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED-—A particularly outstanding line of 
marquisette curtains and overdrapes for hotels, on a com- 
mission basis. References. Reply “Massachusetts Manu- 
facturer,” care The Upholsterer, 
FOR SALE: One Engberg shade machine, good condition. 
$150 f.o.b. St. Louis. Address J. Kennard & Sons, Inc., 400 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
WANTED—at once, position by an interior decorator who 
knows the business thoroughly; can furnish the best of 
references, and will expect a reasonable salary. Other details 
given on inquiry. Address “Reasonable,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—USED MULTIPLEX display units suitable for 
upholstery samples. State dimensions and price ‘in answer- 
ing. Address “Multiplex,” care The Upholsterer. . .,,. 
WANTED: the following machines; anyone having same to 
sell, state lowest figure and condition: cushion closing ma- 
chine, Singer 17-1 preferred; Singer 111W-100 for cretonnes 
and chintzes; Singer 96-10 for silks and rayons; Model A-A. P. 
cushion casing filler; over edge machine. Other makes con- 
sidered, provided performance is equal. Address “Machines,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
LOCAL AND TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVE calling 
on decorative trade, representative high-class lines, is open 
for change. Best of references. Address “Decorative,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—Young man with special train- 
ing and six years’ actual experience with the very best 
clientele, desires position with progressive firm where sincere 
efforts will be appreciated. Thoroughly familiar with work- 
room procedure. Address “Special Training,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for drapery hardware. Call on 
drapery, shade, and department stores. References needed. 
May be as side line. Address “Hardware,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SITUATION WANTED—furniture man (35) shipping, 
stock, selling, cost, packing, crating, hed measuring, drapery 
hanging, 13 years’ experience, clerical and practical. Capable 
managing small warehouse or factory; low salary. Address 
“Versatile,” care The Upholsterer. 


STYLIST and creator of novelty curtains and bedspreads, 
25 years’ experience as same, seven of these being with 
Shapiro & Son, desires connection with reliable firm, Ad- 
dress “Creator,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY CUTTER—first-class and fast cutter; young 
man ten years’ experience; formerly foreman and cutter; 
best references. Address “Cutter,” care The Upholsterer. 
MATURED MAN—twenty years’ experience traveling, sell- 
ing upholstery fabrics to furniture manufacturers, jobbers, 
and department stores, seeks position with reliable mill. 
Large following Eastern Middle West territory. Address 
“Representative,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—DECORATOR or decorator-sales- 
man; young man, 29; university and professional train- 
ing; has thorough knowledge of trades and sources; some 
designing; best references; small car. Address J. C. Snide, 
417 West 118th Street, New York City. 
DRAPERY ESTIMATOR—measurer, cutter, hanger, wants 
position; had own shop over ten years; can sketch and 
knows the periods. Arthur Menendez, 510 West 171st Street, 
New York City. 
SALESMAN of experience and wide acquaintance, selling 
upholstered furniture manufacturers and better class inte- 
rior decorators, wishes to secure fabric line from manufac- 
turer or jobber, for any territory. Address “Broad Experi- 
ence,” care The Upholsterer. 
WOMAN DECORATOR-DESIGNER—I5 years’ experience 
—Chicago, Middle West—covering every branch interior 
decorating; capable handling best clientele; fine sales record. 
Address “Fine Record,” care The Upholsterer. 
AVAILABLE AT ONCE: Artist; designer; interior ‘archi- 
tect. Six years’ professional experience with large corpo- 
ration. Known to leading manufacturers and importers. 
Able to plan, render, sell, execute any job regardless of size. 
Outstanding interiors to his credit. Can give convincing 
proof of ability and reputation in first interview. Address 
“Professional,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—experienced in all phases of the 
business, desires connection with drapery shoppe; has super- 
vised 15 years, and can furnish best of references. Address 
“Efficient,” ¢are The Upholsterer. ; 
LEADING TAPESTRY MANUFACTURER making ex- 
tensive important line for furniture manufacturers, jobbers, 
open for high grade man, established trade, living and work- 
ing out of High Point or Middle South; also good man for 
Middle West, living in Cleveland or Grand Rapids. Appli- 
cations held strictly confidential. State experience, past con- 
nections and proposition desired. Address “High Grade,” 
care The Upholsterer. : 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
wage tag ind published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for 

ct. 1, 1931. 

STATE OF NEW YORK } 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK § §§ 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared JOHN W. STEPHENSON, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form to wit: 

_ That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor and business manager are: 

Publisher ...Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
HGi0f ..0s0see John W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 
Managing Editor....C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 
Business Manager ....W. O. Hall, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 

That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a tone! mig give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of the total amount of stock.) 

Clifford & Lawton, Inc............. 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
. *. —— aoe © Kp phos Veen heres 373 Fourth Avenue, N, Y. 

7 of) MAI. 08 eis Exe ceulo ae ace 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company. as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

: JOHN W. STEPHEN ; 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of Se Ng 
(Seal.) WM. J. FISCHER 


(My commission expires March 30, 1932.) 
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Do You Know? 


What occurrence in the decorative 
trade indicates a trend toward 
business normalcy? (See page 99) 


To whom is the decorative industry 
obligated during this period of un- 
employment? (see page 101) 


What type of display fixtures is deco- 
rative as well as useful? (see page 
102) 


What decorative element is an im- 
portant feature in selling. (see 
page 105) 


What has been the status of the de- 
partment store during the depres- 
sion? (see page 109) 


What is the most recent plan of 
manufacturers to protect their de- 
signs from pirates? (see page 111) 


Where and when is the proposed con- 
ference on advertising ethics? 
(see page 119) 


How you should use “The Little 
Book”? (see page 122) 


These are but a few of this 
month’s developments in Discovery, 
Style and Mechanics that are high- 
spotted in this issue. A regular 
reading of these pages will keep 
you constantly informed concerning 
interesting things pertaining to 
your business. 
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| 45 EAST 53> STREET 
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of? 


J OHNSON & FAULKNER maintain at all times a com- 


prehensive stock of the finest imported decorative fabrics. 


will find, in a wide range of choice, whatever material they 





| Decorators and their clients may rest assured that they 


| CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON PARIS LOS ANGELES 


may desire, conveniently displayed in our showrooms. 
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